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Trade Unions and the Law: Corruption in France and in 
America: Reasons for Limiting Government Activity. 


OW that the excitement connected with the labor crisis 
of 1892 has passed and the antipathies engendered by 
such a sti:ife have probably cooled down, it seems a fitting 
time to consider the problem of preventing similar disturb- 
ances in the future. It certainly would seem to be the part 
of wisdom to take measures to forestall occurrences such as 
have disgraced our civilization in '77,'86 and ’92, rather than 
wait until the emergency arises, and then allow it to be dealt 
with in a more or less haphazard manner, either by the local 
officials in whose province the disturbance happens to occur, 
or by the state militia. 

The fact seems to be often lost sight of that crime com- 
mitted in connection with disputes about wages or hours of 
labor is something very different from that committed by 
the so-called criminal classes. The motives of the perpe- 
trators are different, the occasions which give rise to them 
are different, and we are not likely to be successful in deal- 
ing with them, until we face this fact, and establish either 
special legislation or special agencies to deal with these 
special cases. The ordinary county sheriff is as helpless in 
dealing with strikers, as is the ordinary policeman in dealing 
with college students. 

The first thing to be remembered in making plans for such 
emergencies is that labor organizations are a very old and a 
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very wide-spread institution. In fact, it is altogether prob- 
able that they may be regarded as one of the inherited insti- 

wir: tutions of the Aryan race. An interesting paper, read be- 
fore the second Industrial Conference at Poona last year by 
| Mr. Tilak, brings out strikingly the parallel between the 
| Indian caste system and the gilds of the middle ages. 
“Caste must therefore be regarded,” he says, “as an essen- 
tially secular and social organization amongst the members of 





the Aryan race for the preservation of hereditary occupa- 
tions and for the purposes of mutual help and coéperation, 
like the institution of social and trade gilds in Europe dur- 
j ing the middle ages.” 
Wr Our modern unions, though arising under very different 
industrial conditions, show in many instances elements ot! | 
human nature quite similar to those that determined the 
character of the medizval gilds and of the Indian castes. 





We see the same tendency to make trade hereditary, the 
same desire for exclusiveness, the same intolerance towards 
i those who are outside of the pale. 
} But along side of these defects we also see the element ot 
f | mutual help, a standard of professional honor, an aim to keep 
iy)! up the technical skill of the craft,and an effort to maintain 


the standard of living, which are altogether very usetul 
features. Similarly the caste system, though it generally 
seems to outsiders to be an unmitigated evil and altogether 
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harmful, really has many good features, as is shown in the 
paper just alluded to. 

If these tendencies of our labor organizations are so gen- 
eral as to be almost innate, it is obvious that any legislation 
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will be futile which considers them as accidental and takes 
no account of them. The facts, then, are these: Here is an 
institution, which, whether its good features outbalance its } 
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bad ones or not, is at any rate bound to exist, and which 
even stringent laws have found it impossible to put down. 
It is an institution, moreover, whose members, otherwise 
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peaceable and law-abiding, are liable at times to commit 
violence and crime in obedience, as they suppose, to the in- 
| terests of the institution. And yet the policy of our govern- 
ment is to leave it entirely to itself, until matters have gone 
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so far that crime has actually been committed, and that the 
evil can no longer be prevented, but at the most avenged. 

The United States government has passed a law with re- 
gard to international unions which has not resulted in much 
as yet, but which may be taken as indicating the possible 
direction of future legislation. 

According to the act of June 29th, 1886, national trade 
unions may be incorporated under the laws of the United 
States by complying with very simple rules. Congress 
might easily go a little farther and provide more in detail, 
as has been done by the English trade union act, just what 
the responsibilities and rights of the union should be. 

If trade unions are recognized as an institution which the 
United States may fitly incorporate, the government owes 
it to the members of the institution to protect them against 
malfeasance on the part of their leaders; no less does it owe 
it to the public to protect it against outrages on the part of 
the union. The union itself, for instance, might be made 
pecuniarily responsible for damage done by its officers in 
the same way in which corporations are pecuniarily respon- 
sible to people who may be injured by them. On the other 
hand the union itself should not only be protected against 
abuses of power on the part of its officers, but should also 
be secured against interference, as long as its members re- 
main within the law. 

It is not'to be supposed that all of the evils connected 
with trade unions can be done away with by simple legisla- 
tion, but it does not seem over sanguine to believe that as 
much might be done as has been done in correcting the 
abuses of corporations. These abuses have not been done 
away with, and it is still possible for the managers of great 
companies to use them for their own ends, to the detriment 
both of the public and of the shareholders. But there is no 
doubt that such an abuse of power is much more difficult 
now than it was twenty years ago. 

Similar legislation with regard to trade unions would 
probably result in a similar state of things. Whether this 
legislation could be performed by congress or by the states 
it is not easy to say. If passed by congress it would be 
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uniform, but would only have a limited application, inas- 
much as it would only apply to national or international 
em societies. If passed by the states, it might apply to all trade 
unions, but would be less uniform. 
| Here again precedents taken from corporation legislation 
| may serve asa guide. There is no reason why there should 
not be state laws governing the matter, side by side with 
congressional laws, just as there are state railroad commis- 
sions side by side with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Whatever is done should be done during a lull such 
as the present time, rather than during or immediately after 
the excitement of a great crisis, when legislation is more apt 
J to be influenced bya regard to its popular effect, than by a , 
regard to its efficiency. | 





People have short political memories. Everybody is 
talking about the widespread corruption in France now 


4j disclosed by the Panama enquiry. Some observers are pre- 
A mg . 

Poa dicting the downfall of the French republic ; some go so far 
4 \) as to preach sermons onthe demoralizing tendency of repub- 
Hy! . lican institutions asa whole. Yet hardly anyone takes the 


trouble to look back upon a similar state of things which 
was developed in this country more than twenty years ago 
i in connection with the Credit Mobilier investigation in Wash- 
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i The two cases are strikingly alike in their origin and their 
development. In each instance we find a large representa- 
Ba) tive body called upon for a vast mass of legislation affecting 
bi private pecuniary interests. Each country was subsidizing 
Ob railroads and other large enterprises at national expense ; 
i; each was committed to a protective tariff policy, on whose 
i ; adjustment the wealth of large business houses was made to 
$ 


depend. Under such circumstances the danger of corrup- 
tion was increased to a maximum. Both outside and inside 
Bi legislature, men came to look upon bribery as one of the | 
ordinary incidents of political life. Those who under other 

a circumstances would have strenuously opposed it became 
in the course of years so familiar with its existence that they 
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ultimately acquiesced in it, and even became ready to profit 
by it without really thinking what they did. At the time 
of the Credit Mobilier investigation it appeared that many 
congressmen of high standing, above reproach in their pri- 
vate business life, nevertheless had blocks of stock for which 
they had paid nothing, and on which they made large profits 
by virtue of legislation which they had themselves helped 
to pass. Nor did this scandal stand alone. It was one 
among a large group of scandals which involved Congress 
and the administration alike. And the worst of it was that 
it involved reasonably good men as well as notoriously bad 
ones. A false system of legislative ideas had brought false 
political ethics in its train; and it required either exceptional 
uprightness or exceptional foresight to resist the demoral- 
izing influence. Many a man who would not have yielded 
to bribery on his own account, was quite ready to do so 
when all his associates accepted it as the ordinary condition 
of political activity. The history of France in these matters 
is little else than a repetition of our own; worse, perhaps, in 
the fact that it involves the press as well as the legislature, 
but otherwise the same in all its salient features. 

Does this parallel indicate that such evil is inherent in a 
republican form of government? By no means. The long 
periods of freedom from public corruption, both in our own 
country and elsewhere, are enough to refute this charge. 
We doubt tf there has been a time in the history of any great 
country when its public men have been clearer from the 
suspicion of bribery than were ours in the half century pre- 
ceding the civil war. Or if we look to centuries further 
back, we shall find more purity and less corruption in Switz- 
erland or in Venice than in the monarchies with which they 
can best be compared. The cause of the demoralization is 
to be sought, not in the republican form of government, but 
in the system of special legislation to which the United 
States and France had committed themselves. Wherever 
there is such special legislation, whether it take the form of 
subsidies, or tariffs, or of government contracts, the danger 
of corruption is increased tenfold. The worst men have a 
chance to plunder the public through the agency of the 
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lobby, and to receive a large return for moneys they have 
advanced in corruption funds. The ordinary men follow the 
course of the worst men—sometimes apparently in self- 
defense, not so much to plunder others as to save themselves 
from being plundered. While thus the temptations to bribery 
increase, the moral sentiments which should resist them are 
weakened. Familiarity with the spectacle of class legisla- 
tion, even where the motives for such legislation may be 
good, makes our statesmen forget their paramount duty as 
trustees for the whole people, and think only of the obliga- 
tions to their party, their district, or their personal friends. 
When such a sentiment has become general, the surest de- 
fense against bribery is gone. The man who works for his 
district countenances the man who works for his own pocket. 

It is in the practice of special legislation, rather than in the 
republican form of government, that we are to find the cause 
of the evil which undermined American public morals in 
1870, or French public morals in 1890. But while the 
form of government is not the cause of these evils, it 
intensifies their dangers and increases their extent in those 
cases where they actually do arise. A republican organi- 
zation tends to throw into the foreground men of a certain 
kind of business ability, who, if they steal at all, will do 
it ona pretty large scale. The men about Louis XVI, or 
the men about Napolean III, formed in either case a more 
corrupt body than those in authority to-day, but their, bad 
qualities in other directions in some measures neutralized 
the possibilities from their corruption. The men whose 
supineness provoked the Revolution of 1789, and the men 
whose inefficiency was responsible for the battles of 1870, 
were not the ones to do any really far-sighted or intelligent 
stealing. The second-rate politicians of a republic are like- 
ly to have a certain amount of business shrewdness which 
those of a monarchy may lack; and for that very reason, if 
corruption comes in at all, it comes in on a larger scale and 
with more monumental results. 

For this reason there is more ground for apprehension 
from the attempts to extend the industrial activity of govern- 
ments in republics than in monarchies. They involve polit- 
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ical danger as well as industrial danger. In fact the political 
danger, in the majority of cases, is much clearer than the 
industrial one. We have reason to deprecate state interfer- 
ence and state activity, not because the best economic re- 
sults are always produced without state interference, but be- 
cause the worst political results are apt to arise in connec- 
tion with it. Our strongest means of keeping money out of 
politics is to keep politics out of money. If the legislative 
control is in one set of hands, and the industrial control in 
another, we have a system of checks and balances far more 
fundamental than the checks and balances in the machinery 
of the constitution. We have a division of power between 
the property holders who control business, and the voters 
without property qualification, who control politics. We 
may trust the action of one of these organizations to correct 
the mistakes of the other. The evils of unrestricted sul- 
frage, about which so much is said, are greatly lessened 
when the independent action of business men is allowed to 
operate as a check upon them. Under a system where 
legislation and industry are kept in separate hands, the voters 
can make their own mistakes, and educate themselves by such 
mistakes without bringing the country to the brink of ruin. 
If on the other hand this division is removed so that there 
is a great deal of money to be made or lost by government 
action, we expose ourselves to the danger of a state of 
things like that in France to-day, in Congress twenty years 
ago, or in Tammany Hall habitually. We not merely do 
harm to business, but we do yet more harm to political 
institutions, 

The socialists propose to break down this division of 
powers between political and business organizations and 
unite them into one. If it is proposed to take them out of 
the hands of the voters, and into the hands of the privileged 
classes, as is possible in a monarchy or an aristocracy, we 
shut off from the bulk of the people the chance of political 
training in any direction. If, on the other hand, we become 
social democrats, and take the powers of control wholly away 
from the property owners, we make it certain, for the present 
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at any rate, that business will be done badly, and that the 
training our masses receive will be in the direction of corrup- 
tion rather than enlightenment. 


It should be said in fairness that there are a good many in- 
telligent men who draw from the state of facts here outlined, 


a precisely opposite conclusion and who hold that the gain 
ae | from extending the industrial activity of government will 
' i outweigh the danger. Such men say that our offices are at 


present not important enough to attract the best men into 
politics; that if municipal authorities and national authorities 
Bs had more power, everybody would be ambitious for these 
places of power, instead of finding their chief ambition in 
' professional or commercial success. They point out how in 
many parts of Europe, especially on the Continent, the civil 
service represents the highest reward of ambition and com- 
mands the best talent of the country; and they conclude 
that if we gave our officials more power, we should secure 
a different grade of public servants. This view is so seri- 
ously urged by many disinterested men, that it is worth 
*§)), the while to treat it seriously and to show where the error 
5 : lies. 
. In the first place it is not to-day true that first-rate men 
4 are devoid of political ambition. There are very few of our 
' a leading citizens who would not prefer a political place to a 
* if professional one of anything like the same grade. In spite 
of our low salaries, we can command first-class legal talent 
é for the bench, and first-class commercial talent for the ad- i 
ministration. The cases where men will sacrifice thousands 
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j of dollars a year to take government appointments are too 
frequent to need citation. It is not because first-rate men do 
} not care for the places that they go into second-rate hands, 
i but because first-rate men cannot get them. Such men go 
‘ into professional or commercial life, because talent is better 
recognized by the property holders than it is by the voters 
. as a body. 

i But it is urged that if the office is made more important 
the first-rate men will make stronger efforts to get it. By 
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the same token will not the second-rate men also make 
stronger efforts to get it? Look at the case of New York 
city. There isno place in the world where the offices are 
more important; and no place where first-rate men have on 
an average less chance of getting control. Even if our first- 
rate men degraded themselves to the level of office seeking, 
they would find themselves outvoted and thrust into the 
background. And suppose that fora moment the import- 
ance of the exigency puts first-rate men into power, how 
long can they keep it? Their best qualities act as a hind- 
rance to their tenure of office. Weare told that some way 
will be found, if the matter is made important enough, to keep 
men of taleat in charge; that though we may not know 
what the method will be, it will take care of itself. But we 
have the means of knowing only too well what the method 
will be in such a case. It was exemplified by the methods of 
the Kuklux in the South, of the two Napoleons in France. 
Proposals like those of our semi-socialistic friends would 
bury public morals fora time, and then resurrect them in 
more or less dilapidated shape, by the virtual abolition of 
universal suffrage. 

It may bethat a time will come when the masses of 
our voters will be intelligent and unselfish enough to select 
better men for office than they now do. But the best chance 
for such development is to be found in keeping up the reali- 
ty of universal suffrage, and allowing the voters to make 
their mistakes on a limited scale instead of an unlimited one. 
If we restrict government activity, we can do this with a fair 
measure of safety; if we extend it, we jeopardize univer- 
sal suffrage and the educational process connected with it. 
We cannot secure the good government of foreign cities 
except by a set of traditions which keep the people pretty 
much out of the business of government and the education 
that goes with it. 

For it must not be forgotten—though it habitually is for- 
gotten—that universal suffrage is an experiment. It has 
proved thus far, on the whole, a brilliantly successful ex- 
periment; but it has owed much of its success to the prev- 
alence of a set of traditions which have limited the activity 
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of government to well defined channels. As long as peo- 
ple relied on themselves for everything outside of these 
channels, all went well—or at any rate it never went irre- 
parably ill. Immigration has at times threatened to swamp 
us with voters who were not educated up to the require- 
ments of the system; but on the whole we have been able 
to assimilate them about as fast asthey came. A great shock 
to the system was first given by the fifteenth amendment, 
which created a body of uneducated voters in such numbers 
that it was impossible either to assimilate it or to outvote it. 
The result was a virtual abandonment of universal suffrage 
in certain districts, so imperatively necessary, for the time 
being at any rate, that the country was forced to acquiesce 
in it. And now a new danger is arising, more subtle but 
also more widespread—the danger that the extension of gov- 
ernment activity will make the process of educating our 
voters so ruinously expensive as to render it necessary for 
men of talent to get control of legislation and of govern- 
ment independent of voters. The development of the tariff, 
the changes of sentiment in the currency question, the 
widened problems of municipal administration, are all work- 
ing to increase this necessity ; behind them all, and giving 
force to them all, is the growing tendency to rely on gov- 
ernment effort instead of individual effort. The man who 
countenances this tendency, under whatever pretext, is put- 
ting a terrible strain on our political institutions at the point 
where they are already weakest. 
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A NEW STUDY OF PATRICK HENRY: 


MONG the great reputations of the eighteenth century 
A which have suffered serious loss and decline at the 
hands of the nineteenth, must certainly be reckoned that of 
Patrick Henry. In his case, the result has been due chiefly 
to two causes. One was his unfortunate disappearance from 
public life at the very moment when the new Constitution 
was going into effect, and was about to give to the states- 
men who had survived the negative work of the Revolution, 
and the pettiness of the Contederation, an adequate national 
field for the exercise of the highest constructive statesman- 
ship. 

For, as must be noted, this later and larger field for action 
seems to have been necessary for the completeness and the 
historic stability of nearly every political reputation which 
had its rise among us between 1765 and 1789. It is perhaps 
impossible to mention a single statesman who came up with 
the Revolution, whose fame has not seriously dwindled since 
then, if it rested principally on services rendered during 
the Revolution. This, indeed, may be but another way of 
saying that high and permanent political fame is likely to 
crown the statesmanship which builds up, rather than the 
statesmanship, however brilliant and noble, which merely 
pulls down. As to Patrick Henry, he was at the time of 
the inauguration of the new government, but filty-three 
years of age,—all his intellectual and moral forces at their 
best, himself wise and ripe and forcetul with the training of 
a quarter of a century in his several capacities as lawyer, 
Revolutionary agitator, congressman, soldier, state-gover- 
nor, state-legislator, political leader. There was then in 
store for him, as it proved, just ten years more of life on 
sarth. Had his domestic circumstances and his own health 
permitted him at that time to enter Congress,—where, of 


' Patrick Henry : Life, Correspondence, and Speeches. By William Wirt Henry. 
With Portrait. Three volumes. New York. Charles Scribner’s Sons: 1891. 
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course, he belonged,—and to devote to the great problems 
of that creative period the political sagacity, the judgment, 
the practical knowledge, the power of initiative, the energy, 
the courage, the unrivalled gifts for debate, the almost un- 
rivalled gifts for party leadership, which he had already so 
amply proved in the first two congresses of the Confedera- 
tion, and in his prolonged and manifold public service in 
Virginia, it can hardly be doubted that he would have 
carried over into the national and constructive period of our 
history such evidences of greatness as a statesman, as would 
have stamped his true image ineffaceably upon the con- 
sciousness of his country. That he was prevented from 
doing all this, is a fact which has to be considered in any 
attempt to account for the obscuration and shrinkage which 
his reputation has undergone since his death. 

But to a full explanation of this result, one other fact is also 
necessary, namely, the deep and steady enmity of Thomas 
Jefferson, and the extraordinary advantages which Jeffer- 
son enjoyed, during the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century, for shaping and coloring the judgments which that 
generation and the next should form of the men and events 
of the Revolution. Any one who would now thoroughly 
sift the historic credentials of Patrick Henry, must prepare 
himself for the task by studying the relations between Henry 
and Jefferson, and especially by tracing the artistic and in- 
defatigable efforts of the latter to endow posterity with his 
own low estimate of the former. 

They had once been friends, their friendship having begun, 
when both were very young, amid the convivialities of a Vir- 
ginia country-house. During the subsequent few years, that 
friendship seems to have been in many ways a rather close 
and genial one. It had continued, and perhaps had deep- 
ened, through the political intimacies of the Revolution, 
until, in the year 1781, it was brought to a sudden end, in 
consequence of Patrick Henry’s support ofa motion in the 
Virginia legislature for an enquiry into the conduct of Jeffer- 
son as governor,—a topic on which Jefferson had every 
reason to feel inexpressibly sore. Then it was that the two 
old friends parted asunder forever. Moreover, as the years 
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went on, their divergence was still further widened and 
embittered by their opposite tendencies of thought as re- 
gards nearly every aspect of the religious question, of the 
French Revolution, of the development of political parties 
under the administrations of Washington and John Adams. 
Accordingly, when in 1799 Patrick Henry passed from the 
scene, he was about as perfectly hated by Jefferson as it was 
possible for any man to be hated by so great a philosopher 
and philanthropist ; and from that time until his own death 
in 1826, Jefferson could have seldom found occasion to re- 
proach himself for losing any opportunity to scatter among 
his own political disciples, among casual acquaintances, and 
especially among the students and writers of American his- 
tory, the seeds of his own subtle and fatal disparagement of 
Patrick Henry. With respect to the destructive criticism 
which he thus persistently applied to the career and charac- 
ter of his old friend, it is not at all necessary to impute to 
Jefferson any conscious insincerity or any intentional unfair- 
ness. It is enough to observe that his memory for events, 
even in relation to his own life, had become extremely falli- 
ble, while his powers of imagination had remained perhaps 
as lively and as creative as ever; so that, by a well-known 
process of mental movement, his judgment seems to have 
followed the current of his feelings, and to have framed a 
theory of Patrick Henry which would give him the luxury 
of despistng the man as thoroughly as he already hated him. 

Perhaps the most notable consequence of the two facts 
now mentioned has been the gradual formation, within our 
American horizon, of a somewhat hazy and semi-grandiose 
figure, supposed to be historical, and labelled Patrick Henry, 
—a renowned historical personage of our Revolution who, 
according to this legend, was without early education, and 
without later cultivation of any sort, never a reader, never a 
writer, with no fixed principles of thought or of conduct, 
without order or application or steadiness in any business, a 
lawyer ignorant of the law, a statesman unacquainted with 
history, a politician knowing nothing of political science, a 
champion of the people yet capable of plotting to become 
dictator of Virginia, a champion of American Independence, 
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yet ready to sacrifice it at the first near approach of the 
enemy, in professional practice addicted to rapacity and 
harshness toward impoverished clients, greedy for money 
from whatever quarter and unscrupulous as to the means of 
obtaining it, his public and private character smirched with 
the malodorous mud of the Yazoo scandal; finally, having 
nothing either in the way of ability or in the way of charac- 
ter by which to enable one to account for the undisputed 
marvels of his career, excepting one solitary talent,—his 
phenomenal, amazing talent for oratory. This extraordinary 
historical personage, then,—this inspired ignoramus, this 
balloon patriot, this oratorical Blind Tom,—this is the Patrick 
Henry of the Jeffersonian legend. 

For a good many years, one question confronting every 
critical student of our history has been—Was this Patrick 
Henry of the Jeffersonian legend also the Patrick Henry of 
real life? Was this the Patrick Henry who was born in 
Virginia in 1736, and who died there in 1799; who had 
the life-long admiration and confidence of Washington; of 
whom so cool and able a man as George Mason could say in 
1774,—‘* His eloquence is the smallest part of his merit. He 
is, in my Opinion, the first man upon this continent, as well 
in abilities as public virtues ;’"* whom Governor Henry Lee 
could describe in 1794, as “a man of positive virtue, as well 
as of transcendent talents;’” of whom, long after his death, 
Chief Justice Marshall could say, that while he was “a great 
orator, he was that and much more—a learned lawyer, a most 
accurate thinker, and a profound reasoner.””* 

The first systematic attempt ever made to answer these 
questions in the only way in which they can be answered, 
namely, by an exhaustive, critical examination of the docu- 
mentary remains of the eighteenth century, was made—if 
the present writer may be excused for yielding to the 
necessity of mentioning the fact—in one of the volumes of 
the American Statesmen Series. published in 1887. Of course, 


1“ Life of George Mason,” by Kate Mason Rowland, i, 169. 

2“ Writings of Washington,” Sparks ed., x, 561. 

5“ Patrick Henry: Life, Correspondence and Speeches,” by William Wirt 
Henry, ii, 376. 
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however, the space-limits of that volume did not permit the 
presentation of all the evidence, in all its fullness, touching the 
case of Patrick Henry. What could not be done in that 
small book, is at last accomplished in the three ample and 
stately volumes now given to the public. 

It is probably twenty-five years or more since the author 
of these volumes, himself a prominent member of the Vir- 
ginia bar, began to devote himself to the slow task of col- 
lecting and editing every scrap of writing and of recorded 
speech produced by Patrick Henry, as well as of presenting 
in its proper relation to the history of the man every obtain- 
able item of documentary testimony concerning him. For 
the performance of this great task, Mr. William Wirt Henry 
has both advantages and disadvantages. As belonging in 
some respect to both categories, must be mentioned his tie 
of kinship to the illustrious subject of his studies; for while 
this has doubtless given to him a powerful motive for indus- 
try and must have aided him in the acquisition of materials, 
it must also have been a subtle and probably an insuperable 
hindrance on the score of historic disinterestedness. No 
man born of woman,—certainly, no man who is not a disgrace 
to the woman of whom he was born, 





can take a severely 
scientific attitude toward his own grandfather. Moreover, 
though half a Scotsman, Patrick Henry had running through 
his nature, and likewise through his life, a very rich vein of 
humor, and it is doubtful if any interpretation, either of hin 
or of his career, can be altogether satisfying, unless it be 
made through a medium which at times transmits and par- 
takes of this humorous quality. If the reader of this very 
noble Life of Patrick Henry, has to complain that not a 
breath of humor anywhere blows through it, probably he 
will himself be ready to admit that the filial reverence which 
spares its venerated object from any touch or association of 
the ridiculous, has its own justification—a justification, how- 
ever, apart from the sphere of this present tribunal. 

Even a hurried glance through these volumes will reveal 
something of the unflagging patience in research which has 
gone into them; something, also, of the craving for truth, 
the mastery of details, the trained skill in the analysis of 
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conflicting evidence, and the strength and charm always 
latent in a manly simplicity of statement; but only a care- 
ful reading, and that, too, by a person having some previous 
acquaintance with the special problems and entanglements 
of the theme, can discover the high degree in which all 
these historic and literary virtues have here been exercised. 

The modesty with which the author alludes, in his pref- 
ace, to these results of his labors, as having been achieved 
“in the midst of exacting professional engagements and 
under the disadvantage of inexperienced authorship,” will 
perhaps prepare one to expect more technical deficiencies 
in these books than he will be likely to find; at any rate, the 
deficiencies of that sort are not more numerous or more 
serious than are often to be met with in the writings of men 
who would have to plead a less persuasive apology for 
them. For example, a case of pure oversight occurs in the 
first volume ina statement which the author there makes 
concerning Patrick Henry’s visit to Williamsburg in 1763, 
to argue a cause before a legislative committee: “It is 
doubtful whether he had ever visited Williamsburg before.” 
On a previous page of the same volume, however, one 
encounters a somewhat extended account of a notable visit 
made by Patrick Henry to the same place, just three years 
before.’ Again, in alluding to one of the navigation acts, an 
important provision of it is stated not quite accurately in the 
following sentence: “It was only when there was no sale 
for them in England, that articles raised in America could 
be carried to some other country.’”* Of course, this partic- 
ular navigation act concerned, not any “articles raised in 
America,” but only certain enumerated articles, five or six 
in number; and even these could be carried to any other 
country than England, if only they had first been put on 
shore in England, and had there paid the required duties. 
When the author remarks that “ from the days of the ‘Good 
Queen Anne’ a large share of the enormous profits” of the 
English slave trade ‘“‘ went into the coffers of the British 
sovereigns,” he at least obscures the fact that substantially 
the same thing was true of all British sovereigns even from 


1 Pref., ix. 2 Vol. i, 46. 5 Vol. i, 20. *Vol. i, 52. 5 Vol. i, 54. 
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the days of the Good Queen Bess. Furthermore, did “the 
Revolution of 1688, which seated William and Mary,” really 
restore ‘“‘to the colonies their lost liberties?’ Or did that 
Revolution, instead of restoring those lost liberties, rather 
make the assault upon such as remained more systematic, 
besides placing that assault in the hands of parliament, in- 
stead of in the hands of the king? And was it, indeed, 
“almost all the colonies,” or only just four of them, which 
in 1764 ‘“‘protested in earnest and able papers against the 
proposed stamp act?’* Of Richard Bland, of Virginia, we 
are here told that “he wrote the first pamphlet on the 
nature of the colonial connection with Great Britain, which 
had any pretension to accuracy of view on that subject.’” 
And yet, while Bland’s pamphlet did not appear till 1766, 
so early as in 1764 at least four very able pamphlets on 
the same subject, and not at all lacking in “accuracy of 
view,” had been produced severally by James Otis, Oxen- 
bridge Thatcher, Stephen Hopkins, and Thomas Fitch; 
and in the year 1765, two more pamphlets on the same 
subject and of the same high quality, had been produced, 
the one by James Otis, and the other by Daniel Dulaney. 
In referring to the authorship of the celebrated letters of 
“ Massachusettensis,” it is no longer necessary to imply 
as the author here does,’ that Jonathan Sewall has any 
claim to the distinction. Was the constitution of Virginia, as 
adopted in June, 1776, “the first written constitution of an 
independent State in America?’* On the contrary, had not 
South Carolina already adopted a written constitution in the 
previous March, and New Hampshire likewise in the previ- 
ous January? Was it the case of the * Indiana Company 
vs. Virginia’’ which “resulted in the adoption of the elev- 
enth amendment?” Was it not rather the case of “ Chis- 
holm vs. Georgia” to which this bad eminence belongs? 
“By the treaty with England in 1783,” we are told, “ each 
of the United States was acknowledged to bea free and inde- 
pendent State.’” Would it not be more correct to say, that 
by that treaty the country officially called the ‘“ United 
'Vol. i, 55. 2 Vol. i, 61. ® Vol. i, 72. *Vol. i, 100-101. 


5 Vol. i, 443. ® Vol. ii, 96. TVol. ii, 107. 
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States of America,” was acknowledged as “free, sovereign 
and independent ;” that for the sake of a specific identification 
of it under that title, the thirteen States composing the Union 
were severally designated by their individual names; and 
that the expression “free, sovereign and independent,” is 
nowhere in that treaty applied to any State separately, but to 
all the States united? It is probable that to the American 
public, who have enjoyed for so many years the benefit ot 
the vast historical labors of Jared Sparks ina field altogether 
national, the author of these volumes will seem just a trifle 
too explanatory in describing him as “ Mr. Sparks, a North- 
ern historian.’” Finally—to extend no further this cata- 
logue of “ Spitzfindigkeiten ’’—it may be mentioned that the 
description of the death of Patrick Henry, which is here 
quoted in full, and which seems to be attributed to “the 
Fontaine manuscript,” is a description for which that man- 
uscript is not to be held responsible, except in so far as it 
furnished to a recent biographer of Patrick Henry, most of 
the facts used by him in composing the description above 
referred to. 

Turning away, then, from these tiresome examples of mere 
surface criticism—the petty trophies of a first galloping tour 
through Mr. Wirt Henry’s three volumes—we should not fail 
to note in this place at least two larger and perhaps deeper 
matters for consideration. First, the lack of an admission in all 
these pages that Patrick Henry was ever on the wrong side 
of anything, even as attorney ina law suit, even as attorney 
in “the Parsons’ Cause”’ or in that of the British debts; and 
secondly, a peculiarity in construction whereby the histor- 
ical narrative, which doubtless should have been subordin- 
ated to the purposes of a mere background for the life of 
Patrick Henry, so often dilates itself into the principal busi- 
ness; becomes, in fact, foreground as well as background, 
and spreads out the picture over a canvas so vast and so 
crowded with objects other than Patrick Henry, that often 
there is no room left for poor Patrick at all, who thus at 
times, almost for whole chapters, is lost to sight and scarce 
to memory dear. 


1Vol. ii, 116. ° Vol. ii, 625-626. 
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After what has now been said concerning these volumes in 
the way of fault-finding, itis probable that no final judgment, 
which may here be set down in strong and hearty praise of . 
the general truth and worth of them, will have the aspect of 
mere eulogy. Certainly, it is much to say of any work in 
history or in biography that it is so thoroughly done, so 
honestly done, and upon the whole so well done, that it will 
never need to be again done; and just this is what can 
rightly be said of Mr. Wirt Henry’s volumes devoted to the 
life, correspondence and speeches of his grandfather. They 
do not invite us to a banquet of light reading. They make 
no claim to a purely literary attractiveness. They were 
never intended for direct popular diffusion. They are his- 
tory for historians, they are biography for biographers. 
Nay, to all students of American history, they will be per- 
manently valuable as works of reference; as contributions of 
original materials for the history of the age that cleared the 
way for the American republic; especially as a complete, 
well-ordered, and trustworthy collection of facts and of docu- 
ments necessary to be studied, now or hereafter, by any one 
who would truly know the force and range of the genius of 
Patrick Henry, the elevation of his character, or the quality 
of those great and splendid services which he rendered to 
his country and to mankind. 

Moses Coir TYLER. 


Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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ETHICS AS A POLITICAL SCIENCE. 
Il. 


| N a meeting between two armies, both strong, brave, and 

well equipped, the issue of the contest is usually decided 
by superiority of discipline. That army which can best obey 
the general’s orders, which is most fully trained to act in 
effective masses, and which has most thoroughly merged the 
individuality of the citizen in the self-devotion of the soldier, 
is bound to win. But though the question of discipline de- 
cides almost everything, there is something else behind it. 
The highest and best of modern armies must have something 
more than mere discipline. With each gain in the range of 
weapons, each gain in the numbers handled, each gain in the 
complexity of the tactics, the necessity for this additional 
something makes itself more and more felt. Between armies 
otherwise equal, the decision will rest in favor of the one 
where individual thought and individual responsibility sup- 
plement the collective thought and the machine-like pre- 
cision with which the orders are obeyed. As between the 
republicans and the imperialists in the campaigns at the 
close of the last century, as between the Germans and the 
French at W6rth or Mars-la-Tour, the issue was not decided 
by numbers alone, by discipline alone, or by generalship 
alone; but by the possibility of seizing unexpected advan- 
tages of ground, detailed points of superiority not foreseen 
in the plan of the battle or contemplated in the general 
orders, for which one army was ready and the other was not. 
It is comparatively easy to train a body of soldiers to ad- 
vance ina column toward a perfectly well defined object ; 
it is harder to persuade a regiment or a group of regiments 
to advance in line without the mechanical support behind 
them; it is hardest of all to teach the officers and the men of 
a company to advance individually; and yet at critical 
moments this last possibility must decide the fate of the en- 
gagement. To-day more than ever before victory depends 
not upon intelligent generalship and implicit obedience 
alone, but upon the independent activity of the company 
officers and the independent bravery of the men. 
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And to-day more than ever before the superiority in mor- 
als rests with the nation that depends, not on its authority 
alone and not on its generals alone, but upon the individual 
responsibility of the subordinate leaders and upon the power 
of the men in the ranks to preserve their direction. In morals 
as in war we must have, in the first place, discipline, author- 
ity, self-devotion, subordination of the individual to the 
whole; must have self-devotion; nothing will take the place 
of that spirit which enables and compels the soldier to march 
right straight to death for the sake of plain duty. But as 
the times are now, we must also have a power of the indi- 
viduals to decide upon their duty for themselves, to see what 
needs to be done without orders, and to take their own 
chances. We must have authority and discipline supple- 
mented by individual responsibility, individual judgment, 
and individual sense. Not at the sacrifice of discipline, any 
more than you can manage an army by individual judgment 
at the sacrifice of discipline, but side by side with it. Dis- 
cipline and self-devotion are underlying principles of all 
ethics. The nation that does not have them goes to pieces. 
Judgment and sense are the distinctive characteristics of 
modern ethics. The nation that does not have them is left 
behind in the race. 

But is it possible to have a thorough exercise of judgment 
and sense without a loss of discipline and self-devotion ? 
Will not the development of the one, in morals as in tactics, 
inevitably lead to the destruction of the other? Is not a man 
selfish as soon as he begins to reason out the consequences 
of his action? Is not all heroism impulsive heroism? Is not 
all calculated conduct in the last analysis selfish conduct? 
Can we have both the heroism and the calculation, the col- 
lective end and the individual judgment? 

We must not underrate the real difficulty that is implied 
in these questions. We must not overlook the fact that in 
the passage from centralized authority to individual liberty 
there is danger that the underlying discipline, absolutely 
essential to all, should pass away. It is the hardest problem 
that a nation has to face, to decentralize its moral authority 
without at the same time losing it altogether. But by 
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nations as well as armies, this problem must be faced and 
solved. Under modern conditions, the nation which can 
farthest push its rationalism without allowing it to degener- 
ate into egoism,—which can farthest push its individual 
freedom without losing its collective strength,-—is the one 
that must prevail in the long run, and whose morals have in 
them the element of permanence. 

The old system of tribal responsibility for moral conduct 
secured discipline at the expense of independence. It se- 
cured effective authority over conduct, but it prevented 
such conduct from being rational, at least in any unforeseen 
emergencies. It secured compliance with the letter of the 
moral law, and sacrificed its spirit—if, indeed, in those rude 
days, it can be said to have had a spirit. The substitution 
of individual responsibility for collective responsibility, the 
development of the conception of sin and of merit, and above 
all the recognition of intention in our judgment of conduct, 
made a radical change in this respect. People were taught 
to assume the existence of a choice between good and bad 
conduct, and to use their reason in directing their conduct 
to more or less rational ends. This freedom—or perhaps 
we should say this assumption of freedom—made it neces- 
sary for conduct to be either better or worse than under the 
system which it superseded. If the standard of the com- 
munity, under the new system, remained unselfish and far- 
sighted, the use of freedom and intelligence was a clear gain ; 
ifon the other hand the first use of freedom was to over- 
throw discipline and unselfishness, the gain was many times 
outweighed by the loss. The attempt to substitute moral 
responsibility for moral compulsion was like the attempt to 
substitute free labor for slave labor. If the freemen would 
work, their work was better than that of slaves; but there 
was always a danger that they would use their freedom as a 
pretext for doing no work at all.’ 


'In actual history, fatalism has gone hand in hand with slavery, rationalism 
with property. Theattempt to develop one without the other has failed speedily . 
The experiment of Greece in developing rationalism side by side with slavery, 
and that of Russia in developing emancipation side by side with fatalism show 
the difficulty if not the impossibility of ignoring the connection. 
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When it was believed that the gods punished the tribe for 
the sins of its members, this belief was not only effective 
in practice but substantially true in theory.’ But when the 
priests attempted to modify this belief to suit the develop- 
ment of individual responsibility, and taught that the gods 
punished the individuals for their own sins, the formula lost 
so much of its truth as to lose nearly all of its effectiveness. 
That the gods always rewarded the good man and punished 
the bad man, was not true, in this life at any rate. The 
future life might set matters right; devout men, in all ages, 
believed that it would; but the future life was not a strong 
enough motive to make the bulk of the community moral. 
{ts remoteness made it ineffective with one class of minds, 
its uncertainty with another class. On the races of antiq- 
uity, the general effect of reasoning about conduct was dis- 
tinctly demoralizing. The Athenian public was substan- 
tially right in its estimate of the work of Socrates as affecting 
social order at Athens. The course of events proved the 
truth of the public judgment; indeed the successors of 
Socrates, by the form which they gave their philosophy, 
virtually confessed the correctness of this judgment. For 
the loss of popular belief in the gods, they offered nothing 
which could serve asa substitute. They might talk of the 
honestum and the utile and the interaction between the 
two, and show that nothing could be usetul or advantageous 
which was not honorable and rational; but they got aston- 
ishingly little hold on the masses of mankind. Rationalism, 
to those tribes that had been brought up under the older 
mythologies, meant selfishness ; selfishness meant disruption 
of all authority, it meant revolutions and barbarian invasions. 
Those who had any check left when their mythology was 
gone, were few in number. Plato, and nearly all his con- 
temporaries and successors, were careful to restrict the 
study of ethics to the favored few who would get the most 
benefit from the development of the state, and who could 
therefore take collective development as an end. ustetia, 
the study of justice, was to be the prerogative of a few phil- 


‘The belief differs from Darwinism only in the process by which it is reached 
and the form in which it is stated ; not in the substance itself. 
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osophers who were to be maintained by the rest of the com- 
munity. Fortitudo, courage, was to be the property of the 
soldiers who were to carry out the decrees of the philoso- 
phers. As forthe rest, Zemperantia, mind your own business ; 
that was the sum and substance of ancient philosophy. 
Authority for the many, collective egoism, if we may so call 
it, for the few. But we all know how it turned out,—that 
the many would not be thus repressed; would not mind 
their own business; would insist that if it was useful to the 
community for Socrates to drink all night, it was also useful 
to the community for the “ base mechanicals” to drink al! 
night ; and the Macedonians came in and conquered. 

The Romans did somewhat better with their rationalism ; 
for the Romans had what the Greeks had not, a well de- 
veloped system of legal ideas, and certain habits of action and 
feeling which carried the influence of those ideas beyond the 
narrower sphere of law. When their mythology went away 
there was something left besides philosophy. The ideas of 
this period are embodied in the great poem of Lucretius, 
De Rerum Natura—in some respects the most modern poem 
of classical antiquity. It reflects the state of mind of one 
who attempted to be seriously and soberly a rationalist and 
at the same time a reverencer of authority; it reflects the 
hopeless conflict between the old morality founded upon a 
mythology and a mythical authority which the author could 
no longer believe, and the new morality founded on Grecian 
philosophy. The two could not be reconciled; yet the hard 
effort at reconciliation still continued ; and by its persistence, 
showed a vitality in Roman morals and Roman religion and 
a possibility of development in Roman thinking which the 
Greeks, with all their philosophy failed to attain. It showed 
a possibility of maintaining some of the discipline of the 
Roman religion with some of the freedom of the newer phil- 
osophical thought. To understand this state of things more 
clearly we have only to look at the New England thought 
and New England feeling of the last hundred years. How 
many men have we seen whose minds are in a hopeless con- 
flict between two duties that they see and feel,—the duty of 
believing in the authority of the traditional religion and of 
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the verbal inspiration of the Bible on the one hand, and the 
duty of exercising their sense independently and fearlessly 
onthe other. How many alife has been clouded by despon- 
dency in the hopeless attempt to reconcile the two coérdi- 
nate duties, of following traditions which their sense could 
not accept, and of using their sense to an extent which must 
burst the bonds of old traditions. How many times in New 
England history has the experience of Lucretius been re- 
peated, and how many men who could not put it into poetry 
have put into action the despair of the conflict which 
breathes through the lines of his verse. 

Wherever this conflict persists—wherever the conserva- 
tism of feeling among the best men of the nation is not swept 
away by the flood of rationalism—we have a field for the 
work of religious reformers, and for the new systems of 
ethical ideas incident to such reform. It is extremely diff- 
cult to find words to indicate the nature of this work and 
this change of ideas, or to characterize, without risk of mis- 
understanding, the common element in the influence of 
Buddha and Confucius and Mahomet and Jesus. We are 
hampered by a psychology which treats the individual as 
self-determined ; by crude theories of inspiration on the one 
hand and yet cruder theories of reason and reality on the 
other—which have prevented the development of a ter- 
minology to suit the needs of the case. The religious 
reformer, in distinction from the philosopher, appeals pri- 
marily to the feelings rather than to the reason of those he 
addresses; perhaps it would be better to say that he appeals 
to unconscious reasoning (if we may do violence to psycho- 
logical usage) rather than to conscious.. He avoids the 
absurdities of the older mythology so far as they have pre- 
vented that mythology from keeping a lasting hold upon the 
people; he creates a new theology having its evidence and 
its warrant in the feelings and conduct of those who hold it. 
It may be open to criticism on the narrow set of data acces- 
sible to contemporary philosophers, as early Christianity 
was open to the criticisms of Celsus; but when Celsus 
claimed that Greek philosophy was better than Christianity, 
he overlooked the fact that Greek philosophy could not take 
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hold of the masses of mankind and influence their conduct, 
while Christianity—and in their place also, Confucianism and 
Buddhism and Mahomedanism—could doit. It is one of 
the most important facts in any scientific study of psy- 
chology that in litthke over a thousand years the whole 
civilized world could pass from the dominion of tribal 
mythologies, based on tribal war and tribal responsibility, 
to broader theologies, based on individual responsibility, on 
moral sentiments, and national if not human brotherhood. 

Nowhere is the difference between Christianity and tribal 
religions brought out more clearly than in the course of the 
rationalism of modern Europe, as distinct from that of Greece 
or Rome. The process of religious criticism, which wrecked 
Greek piety and Greek morals in little over a century has 
gone in for the last four hundred years without any such de- 
struction. The active questionings which the ancients would 
have confined to a few philosophers are now the common 
property of the masses; yet those masses are probably on 
the whole more unselfish and more law-abiding than ever 
before. Though we cannot avoid anxiety for the future we 
have at least no cause to condemn the past. That which to 
the ancient world proved a speedy revolution has to the 
modern world not yet lost its character of a reformation. 
The protestantism of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
has paved the way for the utilitarianism of the eighteenth 
and the materialism of the nineteenth, without the downfall 
either of social order or of practical morality. 

The leading conditions which distinguish the rationalism 
and ethical history of the last four centuries from those of 
the ancient world seem to come under three heads: the 
separation of law and morals which made it possible to 
change the theories of conduct without dissolving the 
foundations of social order; the institution of private prop- 
erty, which had trained people to work intelligently, and 
without compulsion for a remote end; and the feeling of 
sympathy and human brotherhood which found so large a 
place in the Christian doctrine, that it withstood alike the 
perversions of that doctrine and the attack which under- 
mined its influence. 
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The separation of law and morals has been described in a 
previous article." Where moral authority and legal 
authority were but slightly distinguished,a change in one 
was sure to affect the other. It was owing to the separation 
of legal and moral ideas that the work of Luther could stand, 
independently of that of Gétz von Berlichingen. Protestant- 
ism could appeal to the masses without making its success 
or failure dependent on the success or failure of the 
Peasants’ War and without causing the excesses of the 
fanatics of Miinster to be paralleled in every town that re- 
jected the old faith. The separation of church and state, in 
short, allowed the defenders of social order to range them- 
selves on the side of moral progress. 

Of no less importance for rational conduct was the institu- 
tion of private property and the training which it had given. 
We have already seen how difficult it was to combine the 
assumption of free-will with the existence of slave labor 
and free idleness. Property taught people to do disagree- 
able things for a remote reward, and thus made them more 
capable of rational conduct. It prevented freedom from de- 
generating into inefficiency and vice. But it did far more 
than this in a wholly different direction. It taught people 
to see in how many ways their own interests were to be 
sought in promoting those of others. When trade was 
thought to be a kind of robbery, there was no sin more un- 
sparingly condemned than the desire to make money. But 
as time went on, it appeared that legitimate trade was not 
robbery but mutual service; that a man could habitually do 
well for himself by doing well for others; and that where 
the superficial observer saw only a conflict of interests, the 
really far-sighted business man could find a mutual harmony. 
It taught men, in other words, how often rational self-inter- 
est and rational unselfishness might closely coincide. 

But the most vital point of advantage of modern rational- 
ism lay in the existence of a feeling of unselfishness, for 
which the Christian church had prepared the way. This un- 
selfishness, the direct product of Christian teaching, was a 


‘Yale Review, Nov., 1892. The effect of the separation of church and state 
upon progress is developed at some length by Auguste Comte. 
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feeling to which the moralist could appeal, either as a source 
of individual action, or as a basis of public sentiment. The 
church in building up this feeling had paved the way for its 
own reformation. The first Protestant movement might 
consist in an appeal to the Scriptures; but the Scriptures 
were judged by the light of reason, and this judgment 
took a more and more utilitarian form as time went on. So 
universal has been the tendency to accept this standard, 
even where the religion under which it had grown up 
was lost, that philosophers of the most divergent schools, 
like Kant and Mill, have not hesitated to treat it asa self- 
evident standard of right. 

But the course of events in the last few years is beginning 
to show that it is not thus self-evident. Utilitarianism as a 
working hypothesis, is beginning to give place to rational 
egoism, both among philosophers and among the mass of 
mankind ; and with this change we are brought face to face 
with the dangers which proved too much for ancient moral- 
ity and ancient freedom. The effort of Spencer to strengthen 
utilitarianism, by showing that enlightened selfishness and 
enlightened unselfishness tend to coincide, can hardly be 
deemed successful, and is chiefly significant as a confession of 
the popular hold which egoistic ethics has secured. It is 
not because utilitarianism coincides with egoism that we 
are to defend it; but because utilitarianism as a habit of 
mind in the nation means liberty and progress, while egoism 
means destruction. Weare not to rest content with the utili- 
tarianism which would treat happiness as a self-evident 
standard, and make such happiness the ultimate criterion of 
moral right. Such a theory of ethics is no better than the 
crude theories of law which prevailed a century ago. Util- 
itarianism is to be defended historically, as the form in which 
the community can permit and prescribe the exercise of pri- 
vate judgment without moral suicide. Such utilitarianism 
derives its authority, not directly from general grounds of 
natural right, but from the fact that the community prescribes 
the exercise of private judgment, and prescribes that that 
private judgment shall be exercised on utilitarian standards. 
These are not necessary elements in every moral system, as 
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Mill would have assumed; but they are characteristic and 
distinctive elements in the higher civilization and the higher 
morality of all the nations of America and Western Europe 
for the past hundred years. 

Now how comes it that this utilitarianism has by common 
consent been made a standard of morals and a criterion for 
the exercise of private judgment in modern times, when in 
ancient times such a standard was all but unknown? It is 
because Christianity has educated the feelings of those who 
profess it and the sense of the nations that hold it, up toa 
point where sympathy became a common assumption. Just 
as the possibility of liberty is dependent upon a law-abiding 
spirit in the community, upon a legal education which per- 
mits the exercise of individual responsibility,—so in the case 
of morals, the possibility of private judgment is dependent 
upon a spirit of sympathy in the masses of mankind, whose 
historical development is due to Christianity. Proclaim 
liberty on the South Sea Islands, and the inhabitants will run 
amuck. Proclaim private judgment to a band of robbers, 
and they will at once exercise it in a manner which the com. 
munity could not tolerate for a moment. Civil liberty is 
dependent upon the legal education of those who hold it; 
private judgment in like manner, upon the moral education of 
those who hold it. Modern America and modern Europe 
have been able to carry private judgment further than has 
ever been done before, without loosening the bonds of 
cohesion of society, because modern America and modern 
Europe work on the basis of such sympathy, such religious 
education, that utilitarianism can be taken as a common 
standard and as an almost self-evident motive on which 
mankind can agree. Under a religion which preached only 
law and not love, only power and not altruism, as did so 
many of the ancient mythologies, the exercise of private 
judgment meant anarchy and destruction. A few, like the 
Stoics, could conceive of a general or collective utility; 
more, like the Epicureans, could develop a rational egoism 
and at least make some effort to practice it; but to the 
majority, educated under the older religions, the failure of 
those religions meant the substitution of an irrational egoism. 
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It is because we have this historical basis of sympathy on 
which to work, that we can develop liberty of judgment in 
morals as we have developed liberty of action in law. It is 
thus that, with the fall of so many of the older moral sanc- 
tions, the whole system, though in the apprehension of 
many it be endangered, has at any rate not yet fallen, and 
still shows vigor and strength. In the Christian precept of 
love, and in the education which that precept has given, we 
still have something which can take hold on the hearts of 
mankind, and can enable them to exercise their judgment 
without making that judgment entirely selfish, or losing it 
in the hopeless mass of philosophical discussion. It gives 
them something to work for and fight for, which still appeals 
to their sympathies, something more tangible than the social 
utility of the Stoics or of Leslie Stephen. It enables the 
fight to break up into regiments and companies and into 
skirmish line, without the cowardly retreat or short sighted 
self-seeking. If our minds have been educated to feel the 
happiness of others as a strong motive, we need not make 
shipwreck between the vagueness of the Stoic’s ideal on the 
one hand, and the demoralization which has attended that 
of the Epicurean on the other; but we have something suff- 
ciently strong and tangible to appeal to the mass of man- 
kind, sufficiently rational to be made a basis of individual 
responsibility and individual judgment; and in virtue of 
both these qualities, bound to stand where other systems 
fall. 

But, the rational egoist will object, is not all reasoned 
action selfish action? Are not all motives selfish? When 
you calculate the results of an action, do you not in fact, 
present the different motives as they appear to you, and 
choose the strongest of them? And if you apparently 
choose an unselfish motive, is it not that you have been 
so trained that your own individual happiness is affected by 
the feelings of others? Such is an argument that has over- 
whelming weight with many; an argument which has de- 
ceived, to a greater or less extent, almost every thinker who 
has approached this subject as a pure matter of individual 
psychology and has not looked at it from the wider stand- 
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point of the sociologist. If conduct is to be wholly rational- 
ized from the individual standpoint, this reasoning is per- 
haps true. But if it be true, it proves too much. If a man 
always obeys the strongest motive, this strongest motive 
being determined by his own happiness at the instant, it is 
his own happiness at the instant which affects his action and 
nothing else.’ The reasoning of the rational egoist destroys 
his own theories of morals as well as those of the altruist; for 
it makes far-sighted conduct as illusory as unselfish conduct. 
In a certain sense it is true that every man is always 
affected by his own happiness at the instant, but it is also 
true that his happiness at the instant can be affected by 
other people’s happiness, just as much as it could be by his 
own happiness at some future instant. The claim of the 
rational egoist, that all motives are, in the last analysis, 
selfish, would only be practically true of a community in 
which self-consciousness was developed to an enormous 
degree and sympathy not at all; but such a community 
would have gone to pieces long before there was any time 
to apply the finer theories of rational egoism to it. 

But is it not true, that as a moral system advances the con- 
flict between rational egoism and rational altruism grows less 
and less? There is every reason to believe it does. The 
fact that such conflict has constantly lessened gives more 
hope of permanent moral and ethical development than any 
other historical fact that we can observe. To a savage, un- 
trained in habits of law or in habits of sympathy or in habits 
of reasoning, the conflict between egoism and altruism, be- 
tween selfishness and unselfishness, is an absolutely irrecon- 
cilable one. Develop him to a higher level of education, 
and unselfishness and selfishness become less and less antag- 
onistic. Let him be thoroughly trained, a man of fine 
sympathies and far-sighted judgment, and he will see asa 
matter of reason that we are members one of another; will 
see that by pursuing selfishly his own course to the disre- 
gard of others he would do as the individual soldier would 


? Strength of motive and quantity of happiness are as incommensurable as a 
linear mileand anacre. Strength of motive is a matter of pure intensity ; quan- 
tity of happiness involves both intensity and duration. 
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do, who should selfishly pursue his safety by running away 
in the battle-—would not merely injure his own safety but 
the safety of the whole army and the general issue of the 
contlict. He would see that only by helping one another 
could we intelligently adopt the system which should help 
ourselves. 

But such rationalism and such foresight, for the majority 
of people at any rate, are far remote; and the danger in- 
herent in rational egoism is that it will make them put the 
selfish reasoning in advance of the clear vision and high 
education which alone can make such reasoning innocuous. 
It is this which gives force to the famous passage of Burke, 
that many men of thought prefer to preserve ancient preju- 
dices, rather than to trust everything to reason, lest haply 
short-sighted reasoning should destroy all things and wreck 
the whole nation itself. It may be true that intelligent sel- 
fishness and intelligent unselfishness tend to come closer and 
closer to one another and may reach one another. Yet, with 
human institutions as they are now, the connection is not 
always clear, and with human foresight and human intelli- 
gence as it is now, there is not one man in a thousand, perhaps 
not one man ina million, that can trust his intelligence to take 
the place of unselfishness. There may come a time when 
the whole community will see rational conduct means readi- 
ness for self-devotion; but it has not yet arrived. For the 
present we must rely wholly or primarily on rationalism, 
but largely on tradition and feeling. It is the force of per- 
sonal love and personal magnetism and the various unselfish 
impulses which tend to keep men together, that are strong 
enough to be made the basis of a moral authority by which 
the community can live. 

The one danger, perhaps a great danger, which we have to 
face is, that by too quick analysis, by the development of a 
system of rational egoism as the ultimate aim of morals, we 
may expose ourselves to the fate by which Greece and Rome 
fell, and from which we, by our Christian traditions, have 
been able to save ourselves. The importance of a sound 
theory of morals lies in the fact that it will enable thinking 
and feeling to work together instead of separately. It may 
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be true, as Leslie Stephen says, that a theory of motives is 
not itself a motive; but that is one of those truths which are 
more than half untrue, for it is unquestionable that the ab- 
sence of a theory of motives tends to weaken, on the part of 
the individual or community, those motives which it leaves 
unexplained. If we are unselfish and loving and self-de- 
voted,—if we retain those things which we have been taught 
to believe and yet in our own secret hearts cannot find logi- 
cal ground for holding them, or are afraid to test our 
grounds too closely lest haply science prove too much for 
them,—if we have any doubt of this sort, those motives must 
grow weaker by time; and what is of scarcely less impor- 
tance, we must transmit them weaker to those about us and 
to those after us. If the community will save itself from the 
destruction of the rational egoist, it must find a rational 
theory that is not egoistic.’ It is this which makes the appli- 
cation of the methods of political science to morals most 
imperatively necessary. The effect of most of the psycho- 
logical study of the present day is immoral, because the sci- 
ence is based upon an assumption which is immoral in many 
of its practical effects—the assumption of independent work- 
ings of individual minds. Only when we treat conduct and 
character as part of general history; only when we cease 
to take facts of individual consciousness as ultimate data; 
only when we have learned to explain private judgment in 
morals as we explain constitutional liberty—can we hope to 
understand either our own conduct or the conduct of nations. 


ARTHUR T. HADLEY. 
Yale University. 




















A STUDY OF A NEW ENGLAND TOWN. 





N° portion of the New World has been the subject of 

more historical research than Massachusetts, and no 
part of Massachusetts history has been more discussed than 
that of the colonial period. In no region too has local anti- 
quarian zeal given so much attention to the details of town 
and family life, so that the mass of material already in print 
is enormous and is constantly increasing. But while gen- 
eral histories of New England leave little to be desired as 
far as their telling of the main facts of New England history 
is concerned, the works which deal with the development of 
institutions in a philosophical spirit, or which give a com- 
prehensive treatment of the story of a single town, so that 
the items of its history appear not as a disjointed collection 
of facts of antiquarian and genealogical interest, but as an 
orderly development, are as yet few. 

An illustration of this most profitable of all ways of treat- 
ing a town history is afforded by Mr. Charles Francis Adams 
in his “ Study of Church and Town Government,” which 
constitutes the third of his ‘ Three Episodes of Massachusetts 
History.” Mr. Adams's whole book is of great value and 
freshness, and in a certain sense the two other chapters of 
Massachusetts history which are here combined with the 
account of the development of Quincy are phases of the 
history of the town, since the leading events of which they 
treat connect themselves with its territory. The first of 
these deals with the early settlements about Massachusetts 
Bay, with their contests between Puritan and Churchman 
for the possession of the land, marked by the picturesque im- 
morality of Morton of Mt. Wollaston, the perseverance of 
Gorges, always dreaming of great things across the Atlan- 
tic, but never having the means at the right moment to turn 
his dreams into realities, and the far-reaching formative 
character of the struggles, almost Homeric in the fewness of 
the actors and the incidents of the contests, in which Stan- 
dish and Weston and Morton and Bradford and Endicott 


1 Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York, 1892. 
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engaged. This is a field of Massachusetts history in which 
Mr. Adams is easily the master, and it is safe to say that the 
importance of the years which lie between 1620 and 1630 in 
determining what New England was to be has never been so 
clearly brought out, or their incidents so picturesquely told. 
Much the same skill is shown in the treatment of the second 
“episode,’—that of the “Antinomian” controversy, in 
which Mrs. Hutchinson was the central figure. Mr. Adams 
holds an even balance between the two contending parties. 
He shows on the one hand that the Puritan settlers of Mas- 
sachusetts were by nature persecutors, and that their 
intolerance flowed from an intensity of belief which was at 
the same time the chief source of their strength ;' and he 
makes clear the fruitlessness of the efforts of Mrs. Hutchin- 
son and her friends, though holding that her suppression 
resulted in more harm than good tothe colony. Mr. Adams 
is not a theologian, and it may be questioned indeed, whether 
he has as clearly grasped the theologic as the political aspects 
of the Hutchinson controversy.” The language of that dis- 
pute is archaic, but far from being incomprehensible or even 
outdated, the question involved is a bone of contention in 
some branches of American Christianity at the present day. 
It is essentially that of “‘ perfectionism ” or the “ higher life.” 

But these two episodes, though acted out in part on the 
soil of Quincy and modifying ina measure the early history 
of that town, belong rather to the colony in general than to 
any of its communities, and therefore to the type of history 
usually presented by writerson New England affairs. The 
third “episode” is accordingly the most noteworthy, both 
as a contribution to New England institutional history and 
as a model for similar studies of other examples of town life. 
Mr. Adams is fortunate in the town which he has chosen for 
his investigations. Its situation near the capital of Massa- 
chusetts has brought it at all times into close relation to the 
freshest thought,—political and social,—of Massachusetts 
while its comparative lack of facilities for commerce before 
the introduction of railways, prevented any growth beyond 
that common to the majority of Massachusetts towns, and 


* P. 575. * E. g., Pp. 457, 472, 473. 
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made it representative, in natural conditions, of the average 
community. At the same time Quincy has long numbered 
among its citizens men of more than average ability and 
public spirit, so that during the larger portion of its history 
its affairs have been conducted with as much wisdom as was 
attainable anywhere in New England, and with more than 
has been customarily displayed. The town of Mr. Adams's 
choice is therefore typical of Massachusetts life at its best, 
and affords as favorable an illustration as could anywhere be 
found of New England institutional development. 

One point which Mr. Adams emphasizes, and which has 
often been overlooked, is the length of what he styles “the 
primitive period.” The importance of the revolutionary 
war as an epoch in our national advancement, and the con- 
spicuous place which the establishment of the federal gov- 
ernment necessarily occupies in the pages of general narra- 
tives of the life of the country, make that era seem the 
natural terminus of the colonial period. But really these 
changes, as Mr. Adams points out,’ did not essentially affect 
the occupations or habits of thought of the people of what is 
now Quincy. The true dividing point there between colo- 
nial New England and the present was much later, not far 
from 1830. Then, with the introduction of the railway, the 
incoming of a large alien element, and the development of 
diversified industries, the old New England passed away 
so completely that the present but little resembles it. The 
long formative epoch was one of little change in habits or 
thought ; —’* 

During that period five generations lived on the soil, and 
were buried in it; and concerning these there was, as a rule, 
little more to record. A simple, laborious, unaggressive 
race, they were born and died,-—each following generation 
much the same as the generation which preceded it. 
Wealth and population increased slowly. With vessels of 
the same build, they fished familiar seas; with similar uten- 
sils, they cultivated the same fields. Dwelling in houses 
built on an identical plan, they preserved the old domestic 
and social customs. The outer world made itself little felt 
in the remote village community ; and the village community 
in no way influenced the outer world. 


' P. sot. * P. 592. 
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The expression may be exaggerated; certainly a town 
which gave to New England John Hancock and the two 
elder statesmen of the Adams line, even if their activities 
were chiefly outside its borders, cannot be said to have been 
without influence in the outer world. But in general the 
statement has ample verification in the case of our rural 
communities. And even in places of greater commerce and 
more political opportunity, the thought and life of colonial 
New England continued well into the present century. 
Something of that immobility which allowed Connecticut to 
pass through the revolution and onward to 1818 without 
replacing the constitution which had been given it by 

Charles II., marked the life of even its more ambitious 
towns. Yet here the leadership of the later commercial cen- 
ters is apparent. The change which took place in rural , 
ry 
p 





Quincy about 1830 had been effected at Hartford, for 

instance, certainly a generation earlier, though so gradual 

were its beginnings that no sharp line of demarkation can 

easily be drawn. Though a colonial capital, the Hartford 1 
of 1756 was exceeded in size by two purely agricultural i” 
towns in the same county,’ but by 1784 it had obtained a 
city charter for a portion of its territory, expressly to i: 
facilitate its commercial development,’ and in 1790 with a 
population of 4090, just about fourfold that of Quincy at 
that period, had risen to the leadership of the county. In 
1792 its first bank was chartered, in 1810 its first insurance 
company, in 1816 its asylum for the care of the deaf and 
dumb. The theatre had come before the close of the eigh- 
teenth century. By the year 1800, four religious denomina- 
tions divided its population. The modern epoch had 
evidently opened by the beginning of the century in which 
we live. 

All the more striking is it to observe how little in advance 
in rapidity of development during the colonial period was 
the Connecticut capital when compared with rural Quincy. ; 
Mr. Adams rejects valuations for tax appraisals as any real 
clue to the wealth of the community, indeed he illustrates 
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' Windsor and Farmington. 
2 See petition, Memorial Hist. Hartford Co., 1: 377. 
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the unreliability of such data by one of most extreme in- 
stances of merely nominal valuation anywhere to be found. 
When Quincy was set off from Braintree, in 1792, its real 
and personal property was estimated at $52.77, and of this 
total, John Adams, then vice president of the United States 
and a large holder of farm property in Quincy, was esti- 
mated to possess $1.60 in real estate and 4 cents in per- 
sonality.’ The ascertainment of average wealth from a 
division of the valuations for taxation being impossible, Mr. 
Adams would find better data in certain regular expendi- 
tures, like the salary of the minister, a charge paid by gen. 
eral taxation till the close of the second decade of this 
century, and in outlays for other town expenses. Thus in 
1657 Braintree paid its two ministers £110, or an average of 
£65 each, by 1700 the single minister in the region which 
afterward obtained the name of Quincy received £90. By 
1799 ministerial compensation had risen to $550, and by 1820 
to $750. In Hartford in 1668 the two ministers each re- 
ceived £70, by 1684 the salary of the minister of the larger 
of the two parishes was £100, and ninety years later (1774) 
it had risen only to £130. In 1818, when church and state 
were separated in Connecticut, it was $1200. In Quincy, 
therefore, the increase in “one hundred and eighty years 
was less than threefold;’” in Hartford in one hundred and 
sixty-one years about fivefold, or if we compare the salary 
of 1684 with that of 1818, in one hundred and thirty-four 
years less than fourfold. As the minister was expected 
throughout all this period to live in a style creditable to the 
religious society which supported him, this estimate may 
serve roughly to represent the general improvement in the 
wealth and style of living in thecommunity. Similarly, Mr. 
Adams shows that town expenditure in Quincy increased 
from about £100 in 1656 to $3000 in 1800 (including church 
expenses), and amounted in 1830 without the minister's 
salary, then no longer a tax upon the town, to $4556. The 
growth in town expenditure “through the first period of 
one hundred and eighty years” was therefore “less than 
twelve fold.” During the sixty years from 1830 to 18go0 the 


' Pp. 691, 692. 2 Pp. 693, 694. 
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increase in Quincy expenditure was “over forty-three- 
fold." The Hartford records are unfortunately not as full 
in this matter as those of Quincy appear to be; but so far as 
the present writer can ascertain the appropriations of Hart- 
ford, exclusive of those for religious worship, in the year 
1700 amounted to £104 (about $347) and those of the town 
and city, for under the peculiar Connecticut system there is 
still a town of Hartford, in 1800 to about $2550." The 
increase at Hartford in the eighteenth century was about 
sevenfold. Thus, bearing in mind the fact that the popula- 
tion of Hartford by 1790 was about four times that of 
Quincy, their growth during the colonial period is strikingly 
similar, the more so because in political and business rela- 
tions they were so unlike. But with the modern period all 
likeness ends. If the increase in public expenditure at 
Quincy from 1830 to 1890 has been forty-threefold, that at 
Hartford from 1800 to 1891 has been not less than three hun- 
dredfold. The contrast clearly emphasizes Mr. Adams’ 
assertion as to the uniformity and slow growth of the forma- 
tive periods as compared with that which has succeeded. As 
the result of an ingenious series of calculations, Mr. Adams 
concludes that the total wealth of Quincy in 1830 could not 
have exceeded an average of $4000 to a family, that it was 
substantially all in visible form, personal property being in- 
considerable, and that this sum represented an average 
annual accumulation by the whole of the inhabitants of 
Braintree throughout the long formative period of about 
$8000." 

That Quincy throughout the colonial period was a hard- 
working community scarcely needs to be said. Its labor was, 
like that of almost all New Engiand towns, agricultural. Its 
inhabitants, though they had schools of a sort, were not a read- 
ing people in any sense in which that term is now understood,‘ 
their one intellectual and social stimulus was their weekly 


' Ibid. 


* The writer regrets that one important charge is not included in this sum, 
that forcommon schools. The district system was then at its height and the 
town as a whole did not control educational expenses. 


3 Pp. 695, 696. * Pp. 803-5. 
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attendance upon the services of the meeting-house, with its 
accompanying opportunities for social intercourse,—a priv- 
ilege which certainly was a large factor, making whatever 
allowance we may for the religious training of the age, in 
securing the attendance upon divine worship of practically 
all the scattered inhabitants of the township.’ The great 
vice of the period was intemperance, an evil which prevailed 
to an extent now almost inconceivable, and which made the 
tavern almost as potent a factor in town life as the church or 
the town-meeting.’ In this matter Quincy was no exception 
to the general rule of New England life in the eighteenth 
century. Church records in Hartford bear evidence of the 
frequent misuse of alcoholic stimulants, but perhaps the con- 
dition of the public mind inthe Connecticut capital may best 
be illustrated by an incident just before the close of the last 
century. There were no abler or more respected ministers 
in the Congregational churches, then the legally established 
religious societies of the State, than Rev. Messrs. Strong and 
Flint, of the First and Second Hartford churches, and Per- 
kins of West Hartford. None were more active, too, than 
they in promoting that missionary spirit which is the most 
distinctive mark of the change from eighteenth to nineteenth 
century Congregationalism. They were leaders, that is, in all 
the religious progress of the day. Yet from 1790 to 1796, 
Mr. Strong was partner in an extensive Hartford distillery 
company, and Mr. Flint was noted, even then, for his con- 
sumption of its products. The religious interest which 
marked the last decade of the eighteenth century was mak- 
ing itself felt, and some clerical associate, more in advance 
of his time than even these leaders of Connecticut religious 
thought, raised a query in the Association meeting as to 
whether a minister should bea distiller. Mr. Strong prompt- 
ly rejoined: “ We are all in one buat in this matter. Brother 
Perkins raises the grain, I distil it, and Brother Flint drinks 
it; and so aptly did the answer hit the situation that the 
query went no further. Yet that the habits of the common 
people were intemperate is little to be wondered at. What- 
ever was true of the ministers, Mr. Adams makes clear that the 


1 P, 614. * Pp. 783-794. 
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generality of the people of Quincy were without intellectual 
amusement, their life was hard, their food coarse, their houses 
ill warmed and uncomfortable. Inspite ofall that is frequently 
alleged to the contrary, their health was not as good as that 
of the generations of modern New England. Their drink- 
ing habits, which the tedium of their lives largely induced, 
brought in turn a train of physical ill consequences, and, so 
far were the old days from being the best days, that Mr. 
Adams truly observes that: “ One accustomed to the variety, 
luxury and refinement of modern life, if carried suddenly 
back into the admired existence of the past, would, the mo- 
ment his surprise and amusement had passed away, experi- 
ence an acute and lasting attack of home-sickness and dis- 
gust.”” 

The colonial civilization, like modern life, had its prob- 
lems of poverty and insanity; and the community recog- 
nized its obligations to care for its own unfortunates, though 
the charity which it doled out was such that as Mr. Adams 
puts it: “anything colder could not well be conceived. It 
acknowledged in the poor and the unfortunate a right to live; 
and that was all.’”» The great object of town effort was to 
get rid of the burden as easily as possible. Yetin spite of this 
coldness, the charges on the community due to these wards 
were proportionately severe, at least during the latter part 
of the eighteenth century. Braintree in 1770 devoted thirty- 
six per cént. of its total expenditure to pauper relief; in 1870 
its proportion was but eight per cent.’ The Braintree 
pauper record in its earlier portion at least, seems to be scanty. 
The first entry noted by Mr. Adams is of 1694. Hartford 
set about energetically from the first to avoid the problem. 
In January, 1639, it voted that :—* ; 


Whosoever entertains any person or family in his house 
which is not admitted an inhabitant in the town, above one 
month, without leave from the town, shall discharge the town 
from any cost or trouble that may come thereby, be liable to 
be called in question for the same. 


' P. 802. * P. 724. ° Pp, 723-4. 
* Town Records, copy, MSS. I: 14, 15. 
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But in spite of this vote, which was several times repeated 
in substance, and in spite of a power of banishment exer- 
cised by the town’ as peremptorily as by the General Court 
of Massachusetts in the case of Roger Williams, the poor 
were an occasional factor in town expense from the early 
days of the settlement, and by the last quarter of the seven- 
teenth century were a serious charge. Clothing and medi- 
cal aid, as well as support, were provided; but the spirit in 
which the burden was borne may be illustrated by the fol- 
lowing vote of 1753 °— 


It being represented, that one Deborah Shepard of this 
Town, a person of small Interest and Estate, is now sick, and 
infirm of Body, and if she should continue in that condition 
would be very likely soon to be a public Charge to the Town, 
Voted that the Selectmen be directed and they are hereby 
directed, at their Discretion to endeavour that (by the Use of 
such proper means as they may be well advised to) the said 
Deborah may be recovered and restored to her Health again, 
at the Cost of the Town. 


The almshouse came in Hartford in 1785, and though 
abandoned for the contract system by 1797, the almshouse 
was permanently re-established in 1822. But the true solu- 
tion of the vexed question of pauperism was no more nearly 
attained in those days of comparative harshness, than under 
the sway of modern humanitarianism. 

Mr. Adams gives, as all writers on New England institu- 
tions must do, large space to the town-meeting ; but few have 
succeeded in showing so well its real service as a political 
educator for the people. He finds “the one thing that makes 
the careful study of them [towns] worth while, is the com- 
plete absence from their growth of all paternal or fostering 
care.’ Each worked out its own problems as best it could, 
and the result was marked individuality. 


Neither were those problems simple. On the contrary, 
it has already been seen that in the course of the first hun- 


1 Ibid., “ Nov. 20, 1660. The town by this vote, voted that James Blorr should 
noc continue with us as an inhabitant; but upon John Stedman's request, they 
granted him liberty to continue in Hartford till spring, he the said John Sted- 
man engaging to secure the town from the damage thereby.” P. 132. 


® Ibid., original, II: 157. * Pp. Grr. 
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dred and ninety years of municipal life Braintree and Quincy 
had to deal in a practical way with almost every one of those 
questions which are wont to perplex statesmen. Religious 
heresies, land-titles, internal improvements and means of 
communication ; education, temperance, pauperism and the 
care of the insane; public lands, currency, taxation and 
municipal debt,—all these presented themselves, and the peo- 
le assembled in town-meeting had to, and did, in some 
ashion work out a solution of them. Nor, being wholly un- 
aided, did they fail to do so. There was fortunately no in- 
spiration in New England. It is needless to say that the 
solutions worked out were often rough and superficial and 
wrong. None the less they were the best of which those 
people were capable; and so best for them.’ 


Into the much debated question of the origin of the town- 
meeting Mr. Adams does not enter in great detail, as the 
public records of Braintree shed comparatively little light 
on the matter. But he takes occasion to make evident the 
main features of the theory which he has elsewhere elabo- 
rated’ that ‘‘both town and town government are genuine 
New England products.’”* The town, he holds, “did not 
come from the ‘tun,’ nor was the town-meeting an adapta- 
tion from the vestry or the folk-mote.”” Onthe contrary, Mr. 
Adams finds its beginnings in the English commercial asso- 
ciations of the time, and especially ‘‘in that charter of 1629 
which incorporated a business company to establish and 
maintain a plantation on Massachusetts Bay.” The company 
had “a body of proprietors, or stockholders as they are now 
called, who at stated periods assembled in corporate meet- 
ing, or Great and General Court, and chose a board of direc- 
tors, or assistants, to manage the affairs of the company.” 
The town was a similar corporation, in which the inhabitants 
were the stockholders, and the town officers the directors ; 
and its prototype is to be found in the government of the 
colony. Certainly this view of the origin of town-govern- 
ment has considerable support in the story of other towns. 


1 P. 812. 


? See the very valuable discussion of the ‘Genesis of the Massachusetts 
Town, and the Development of Town-Meeting Government ” by Messrs. Adams, 
Goodell, Chamberlain and Channing, in 2 Proc. Mass. Hist. Soc., vii, 172-264. 


® This and the following quotations are from pp. 815-16. 
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One point presented by Mr. Adams regarding the town- 
meeting reveals a curious contrast in the views of people of 
Braintree regarding social equality, a contrast not confined to 
that community. The meeting-house and the town-meeting 
were both gathering places of all the towns’ inhabitants and 
both under the control of the citizens. But in the sanctuary 
the inhabitants were seated with strict deference to their sup- 
posed dignity, while in town-meeting, and in the distribu- 
tion of the offices in the gift of the town, the strictest democ- 
racy prevailed.’ It was this spirit which made the town- 
meeting a nursery of republican institutions in a time when 
class distinctions were far more real than in the present. 

Such a system of government managed the public concerns 
of Quincy, and on the whole managed them well, all through 
the formative period. It was not adapted for a war-time, as 
the experiences of the Revolution proved,’ but it was 
economical, and its burdens pressed lightly on the taxpay- 
ers.” If it was not always exempt from financial crooked- 
ness,‘ its affairs were administered in the main with honesty 
and care. And this state of affairs continued well into the 
present period at Quincy. But it is one of the merits of Mr. 
Adams's study that the course of events in the town which 
he pictures enables him to tell the whole story of the town- 
meeting system to its substantial break-down. Admirable 
as it was for certain periods of the town’s history, it was not 
fitted to be permanent under all modern conditions, and the 
experiences of Quincy, like those of many another town in 
our own day, has proved this. For its most successful opera- 
tion the town-meeting system demands a small, stable popula- 
tion, similar in occupation and interest, well acquainted with 
each other's abilities and affairs. When this simple condition 
has passed away, when the population increases so that the 
voting element is not readily contained in a single audience 
room, especially when the town contains a large and only 
partially assimilated alien element, and diversity of occupa- 
tion is the rule, the town-meeting invariably loses its 
efficiency ; and, as Mr. Adams says, the political student 
would be “ rather amazed that civilized government was pos- 


1 Pp. 733, 823. 2 P. 874. 3 Pp. 899, 912-915. 4 P. 881. 
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sible through such a system than understanding how New 
England had been built up onit.’” With the growth of pop- 
ulation, the town-meeting becomes unwieldy and non-delib- 
erative, while the multitude of items of business presented 
to its notice make the full consideration of any topic increas- 
ingly difficult. It may well be doubted whether the town- 
meeting system is really the best in any place of ten thou- 
sand inhabitants. And when it persists, as it does for some 
of the most important of the purposes of local government in 
communities like Hartford, the inadequacy of the system to 
accomplish its original purpose is sometimes ludicrously ap- 
parent. With the increase of the population, it becomes more 
and more difficult to obtain a representative attendance of the 
best equipped citizens. Like the meetings of the political 
primaries and caucuses, the town meeting in a large com- 
munity sees the faces of few of those whose fathers made it 
an instrument of power, and on occasions when the business 
is largely of a formal character the attendance of citizens of 
any class is often inconsiderable. At a town meeting held 
at Hartford on December 31, 1891, the town of 53,000 inhab- 
itants which underlies and includes the city, was repre- 
sented and its decision voiced by the town clerk, three 
newspaper reporters, and two other citizens.? This is in- 
deed an extreme case, in which the business of the meeting 
was well known to be unimportant, but it illustrates a ten- 
dency, conspicuous, if not in so marked a degree, on occa- 
sions where the matters in debate are of concern. 

So it was that the adoption of a city charter by Quincy in 
1888 was a natural and orderly step in community develop- 
ment; and in the preparation of this new guide for its civic 
life Quincy was fortunate to have, as in other exigencies 
of its history, the aid of skill considerably above the ordi- 
nary. The city charter of Quincy, as outlined by Mr. 
Adams, will well repay thoughtful consideration. It was 
“an attempt at a new departure in the matter of municipal 
government;’" it recognized the error in giving toa business 
corporation, which should be as far as possible removed 
from state and national politics, a constitution based on that 


1 P. 967. * “Hartford Times,” Dec. 31, 1891. ® P. go8. 
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of the state or the United States, and having an executive 
whose appointments are subject to confirmation, and a double 
legislative department. Such a system avoids _ responsi- 
bility, and ultimate personal responsibility seems the best 
safeguard against municipal corruption. The city charter 
of Quincy, therefore, grants to the mayor, “a more arbitrary 
power within his department than has ever been confided in 
the United States to the executive head of an organization 
deemed political.’”" He has the sole right of appointment, 
except where the statutes of the state make that impossible. 
The legislative body is a single council of twenty-three, 
chosen in part by wards and in part ona general ticket. But 
its most unusual feature is that the administrative officers 
may be present at its deliberations, and if required by the 
council must be present, with entire freedom to speak, but 
without the right to vote,—a right reserved to the members 
of the council. 

Mr. Adams holds that this charter is an outgrowth, in its 
most essential features, of the best elements of the town 
meeting which it did away. Its workings will in time 
doubtless afford material for a supplementary chapter from 
his pen or that of some Quincy historian of a future genera- 
tion. But he has certainly given us a notable picture of the 
entire course of town-meeting government in a typical com- 
munity, and has made a readable and important contribution 
to an understanding of the New England that was and its 
relations to the present. 

WILLISTON WALKER. 


Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 


1 P, 1002. 




















SOME RECENT ASPECTS OF INSTITUTIONAL 
STUDY. 


HE growth of historical study in recent years and the 
ever increasing interest in institutional problems has 
given rise tosome methods of historical science that are either 
quite new or else transformations or enlargements of older 
methods. It is the purpose of this paper to present such of 
these methods as seem most valuable to a student of history, 
interested in the means now becoming common, whereby 
many of the difficult problems, which institutional history 
offers, are undergoing at least a partialsolution. It is in that 
borderland between the known and the unknown that the 
difficulties which these methods aim to meet, are chiefly to be 
found. It is here that scholarship finds itself most often 
balked by the scarcity of the material and the obscurity of 
such references as we can find to the activities of the time. 
Whether it be a sentence of Tacitus or Zozimus, a passing 
phrase in the life of St. Nithard, a paragraph of Nennius or 
Beda, the law of a seventh century Saxon king, or even the 
statement of a Bradford or a Winthrop or of a colonial 
statute book, the difficulty is always present, and its solution 
forms by no means the lightest of our tasks. It becomes 
evident early in our study that our attention must be directed 
elsewhere to searching out through indirect methods some 
other conclusions, which will enable us to form a tentative 
hypothesis, which shall have some inherent probability, and 
which may hereafter become fixed through the common con- 
sent of other writers. 

The methods here to be discussed are applicable to sub- 
jects, evidence for which is entirely wanting, or to sub- 
jects for which the evidence is so slight and obscure as to be 
difficult not only to discover but also to interpret. They 
will be of use either in studying primitive institutional his- 
tory or in discovering the beginnings of institutional changes 
or transformations in times less remote. The methods are 
as follows: 
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1. The construction, through comparative study, of a hy- 
pothetical plan, into which all direct evidence shall fit, based 
on probability and paralleled by tendencies of growth among 
other peoples. 2. The comprehension, before entering upon 
any plan of construction, as fully, perfectly and rationally as 
the state of direct evidence will allow, of the spirit of the age 
under examination, that we may be in full touch with the gen- 
eral nature of its institutions, that we may live for the time 
being in its life, and may possess an instinctive sense of what 
is true and probable without exact proof. 3. The method of 
working back from the known, where we stand on the sure 
foundation of a strictly historical investigation, to the rela- 
tively unknown, where the illumination must be of necessity 
by reflection. 4. The method of discovering in later known 
social and economic life traces of earlier characteristics and 
activities, on the principle that a nation never outlives its 
youth, that the habits and customs of primitive times continue 
to be, in some form, a part of the life of the simpler por- 
tions of the community, long after the main body has ad- 
vanced far along the lines of a higher civilization. 

All recent investigation, the evidence for which has not 
been given a purely historical treatment, has followed one or 
the other of these four methods. The first of these which is 
well known as the comparative method, has grown in the 
face of much opposition from the time when it dawned 
vaguely on the consciousness of men toward the end of the 
last century, down tothe present, when the historical horizon 
has so far broadened, and the soul of man has so greatly ex- 
panded that all the world can be looked upon as a field for 
institutional material. It studies man,as Mr. Lang says, “in 
the sum of all his works and thoughts, as evolved through 
the whole process of his development. It does not despise 
the most backward nor degraded tribes nor neglect the most 
civilized.” Rarely has a method been more scoffed at on the 
ground that it deals to all appearances with evidence as inco- 
hesive as the sand. But while its results have been often 
inconclusive, yet there is a plenteous hope of reward to 
the scholar who will persist in its careful and scientific 
use. Like other methods, it has passed through its stages 
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of infancy and youth; like other methods, it has had 
its failures as well as its successes; its earlier followers 
have been dogmatic and careless, nevertheless no one 
who sees deeply and thinks soberly will hesitate to look 
upon the results already gained as permanent acquisi- 
tions to the material for history, or will be unwilling to 
condone the faults which characterize the earlier workers. 
Here, as in other pursuits, we who are working in the 
twelfth hour are too prone to be wise in our own conceit, 
and to fail in the realization that we owe far more than that 
conceit is willing to allow to those who have preceded us. 
We may smile at some of the earlier conclusions, much as 
chemists smile at phlogiston, we may find fault with the re- 
sults of comparative philology and the idiosyncracies of the 
etymologist, but at the same time we cannot ignore the fact 
that it was the suggestion of this same comparative philology 
which gave the first real impetus to comparative anthro. 
pology. It is when we study historically the development 
of our science in the last two centuries (and such study should 
form a part of every advanced historical curriculum), that 
we come to understand the advances that have been made 
since those days when writers saw no perspective in history, 
and attributed every institution and every constitutional 
change to some single man’s superlative genius for state- 
craft. It is only when we realize how far we are from the. 
static conception of history as it prevailed under the ancien 
régime, when every individual who had ever lived on the soil 
of modern France was a Frenchman, when writers spoke 
seriously of annual parliaments convoked by the Mayors of 
the Palace in the Fields of May; or talked of druidical 
assizes, to which the Gauls were liable in matters of justice ; 
when the administration of Charles the Great was looked 
upon asa sort of Carlovingian blue-book, and when the Cru- 
sades were but the result of a papal whim to save a tottering 
papal throne, that we begin to understand the importance of 
an historical sense, under the guidance of which one can 
write and think apart from the influence of present politics. 
And so the comparative method will likewise feel the bene- 


fits of this growing historical sense, which is seeking for that 
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which is true, without regard to theories or arguments for 
controversial warfare. 

There are two phases of the comparative method, in reality 
the same, yet differing necessarily according to the period 
and the evidence to which they are applied. In the one 
phase the conclusions are, as we shall see, largely hypothetical, 
in the other, more strictly historical. The first of these, 
commonly known as the comparative method par excellence, 
is the comparison of evidence which we cannot positively 
say is analogous, but which so far as can be judged appears 
to be so. Such material is drawn from the institutional life 
of any people, but we are only warranted in making such 
comparison when the material selected fulfills certain import- 
ant conditions which historical science demands. Weneed not 
dwell on the earlier history of the method. The philologists 
were its sponsors, Grimm and Maurer used it in Germany, 
Kemble brought it to England, and Sir Henry Maine ap- 
plied it and extended it from a local to a universal method. 
Under his training it took on so fruitful a growth that prun- 
ing was necessary, a pruning which many writers living in the 
luxury of its shade failed to appreciate. It has been this tend- 
ency toward hypothetical generalization which has too often 
hitherto characterized the method that has ied Fustel de 
Coulanges to deny to this phase of it any scientific character. 
He sees no alternative between a misuse of it on the one 
side and total rejection on the other. The misuse is to 
compare anything and everything; it is to pretend to have 
discovered the most wide-spread institutions of the human 
race by the help of some few instances inaccurately observed ; 
it is to find two things that look alike and to straightway be- 
lieve that the one was derived from the other; it is to study 
isolated facts and not permanent institutions. Thus far M. 
Fustel is right. In the method as employed by Laveleye 
there is exactly the same absence of proportion, of true 
knowledge in the selection of subjects for comparison, as there 
was in the writers of a century ago in their conceptions of 
the life of an ancient people. The method was too long con- 
ceived as a key to every problem. Solutions have been ac- 
cepted which are not solutions, and superficial likenesses have 
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been found which are every whit as bad and misleading as 
were the statements of the older historical school, when they 
compared the hundred magistrates of the Parliament of Paris 
with the hundred senators of Rome, or saw in Clovis a be- 
powdered, wig-wearing king of the type of Louis XIV. 
But are we to reject the method as thus applied because of 
its imperfections? Is there not something which can be said 
in its favor, notwithstanding the scepticism of many scholars? 
Are there not some hopeful indications of a better future for 
the method as here defined? Can we not lay down certain 
canons which will give to it a scientific character? Let me 
say a few words in its favor. In the first place, it must be 
recognized that comparative evidence of this kind is to the 
historical student what circumstantial evidence is to the 
jury. Neither carries proof. But when we take to com- 
parative study in primitive times, we have got beyond the 
stage where we expect proof. We are looking for proba- 
bilities and these alone, and these are just what comparative 
study properly applied furnishes. The more carefully and 
thoroughly we use the method, the nearer to the truth will 
be our hypotheses, though they will never reach the truth, 
unless they are corroborated by that only foundation of truth, 
the strict historical evidence. Inthe second place, I cannot ac- 
cept as adequate M. Fustel’s narrow definition for this reason. 
As the study of anthropology continues, it becomes apparent 
that the people of this earth are not to each other as though 
they were inhabitants of different planets; that following the 
general lines of historical advancement, these people have 
developed from tribal life to political life in much the same 
manner; that the stages in their growth have had, from the 
necessities of the case, certain points of similarity, in conse- 
quence of which certain principles of development can be 
established, which, it is inherently probable, will apply to all 
peoples when they have reached a similar stage in social and 
political growth. We must, therefore, compare not anything 
and everything, but only that evidence, which, so far as it 
can be determined, belongs to corresponding periods in the 
life of a people, and which alone we have an historical right 
to compare. If we confine ourselves to this, and if we re- 
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member that our results are only probabilities, I see no dan- 
ger of the hap-hazard work against which M. Fustel inveighs. 
We compare, for example, a people in the stage of Mutter- 
recht with another in the same stage; we compare others in 
the stage of descent through the father; we may possibly 
compare the Greeks of the Argolid age with the Incas and 
Aztecs; the Germans of Tacitus and the Aryas of the Vedas; 
peoples in the stages of feudalism with others similarly organ- 
ized; we may justly compare China of the present day with 
Europe before the Renaissance. Surely M. Fustel would 
recognize as legitimate the comparison of the Celtic oath 
with that of the primitive Greek as given in the Iliad, a 
comparison recently made by M. Arbois de Jubainville. 
The similarity of each simply shows that portions of the 
Iliad go back to that institutional period when divine ven. 
geance was not known, when the oath by the gods was not 
understood or appreciated, a time which may well be repre- 
sented by many phases of Celtic life. Our work is not sim- 
plified thereby ; on the contrary, we have put such limitations 
to our powers that it is vastly harder than it was before. 
Furthermore, if the work is thus defined, so must the worker 
be adequately prepared for his task. Comparative study de- 
mands not only proper subjects for comparison, but also a 
scientific accuracy so far as it can be obtained, a conserva- 
tive judgment which cannot be led away by alluring parallels, 
cautious conclusions, even where the evidence seems to be 
most favorable, and an ever-present readiness to adopt a new 
position and to modify our statements, whenever better evi- 
dence is brought forward. Obstinacy or tenacious adher- 
ence to a theory has no place here; to have an open and re- 
ceptive mind, willing to weigh another’s opinion, to investi- 
gate another’s facts, is the first qualification of the historical 
scholar. A writer who cannot be candid and dispassionate 
had better keep aloof from history and the comparative 
method. 

In forming an estimate regarding recent work in this 
direction in order to determine the value of Fustel de Cou- 
langes’ statement, I have been impressed with the attempts 
on the part of writers to correct the errors indicated above. 
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Students of the comparative method are more and more 
selecting their facts with regard to their actual meaning 
and their comparative value. They are observing more 
strictly the circumstances attendant upon their causes, they 
are taking into account the thousand and one influences which 
have given to these facts their peculiar character. Work of 
the older kind is relegated to amateurs and to writers on 
current subjects in law and political science, who, with a 
hobby to support, turn their attention to the comparative 
field; attracted by such work as that of Maine, but without 
his learning and judgment, and without any adequate his- 
torical training, they plunge in boldly. The results of their 
labors meet with little success and have no permanence. 
The other error indicated above needs a fuller treat- 
ment, because it is far more subtle, in that it contains so much 
that is true, and far more extensive, in that its application 
covers both phases of the comparative method, that in which 
M. Fustel believes and that in which he does not. It con- 
cerns that most difficult of historical problems: the extent to 
which one people, consciously or unconsciously, have bor- 
rowed of another, and the extent to which we are justified in 
deciding that two systems are identical, when they show pos- 
itive points of similarity. This question confronts us at the 
threshold of the career of every people who have played a 
part in history. Did the Children of Israel borrow phases 
of their law and ritual from Egypt? Are the golden calf and 
brazen serpent of foreign origin? Are the tabernacle vest- 
ments borrowed plumes? Did the Phoenicians borrow their 
silver standard from Babylon, or the Greeks theirs from 
Lydia? Are we to believe Herodotus’ tales of the debt of 
Greece to Egypt? Did the Romans copy their sumptuary 
legislation in the Twelve Tables from the laws of Solon? 
Did the new nationalities of the North copy the Roman 
emphyteutic and laetic tenures as the basis of the Feudal 
System? Did the Anglo-Saxons derive their manorial system 
from that of the Roman Empire, and finally did the Puritans 
get all their institutions from Holland, or as used to be 
thought, so far as they borrowed at all, from the land in 
which they were born? These are specimen questions, 
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and it is necessary to know how the comparative method 
touches such as these. It must be said that the borrowing 
theory offers a tempting and ready solution, for it is easy to 
explain the existence of a certain institution as having been 
borrowed from a people with a similar institution, or to put 
it less definitely, as having been unconsciously accepted by a 
people through some real or supposed contact. The effort 
to support such explanation is, however, not infrequently 
like the efforts of lawyers to prove undue influence in the 
making of a will. We may say that the idea of our electo- 
ral college was borrowed from the electoral machinery of 
the Holy Roman Empire, but it cannot be proved. In the 
analysis of the influences which have had weight in shaping 
a people’s history, we may well lay stress upon the customs 
and institutions of other peoples, where the contact has been 
such as to warrant a presumption in favor of such influence. 
To an increasing degree will this be true of a people con- 
quered by or settling in the midst of another. The law-codes 
of the Visigoths, Ostrogoths, and Burgundians are in part 
made made up of sentences from the Roman jurisprudentes ; 
the so-called Mohammedan law is nothing else than the Ro- 
man Law of the Eastern Empire adapted to the political 
conditions of the Arab domains. In antiquity, there is noth- 
ing which conquerors and conquered so readily interchanged 
as religious cults and hercic myths. Note the melancholy 
legends which Greece received from Phrygia; Rome led 
captive by Greek philosophy; the Persians of the new empire 
turning from Zoroastrianism to Mohammedan Shi’iteism ; 
the Teuton conquerors accepting the faith and tongue of 
conquered Rome. Generally speaking, however, the con- 
scious borrowing by one people of another of a fully devel- 
oped institution, or even the fundamental principle of an 
institution is a rare thing in history. Incidentals and details 
may often be accepted, but rarely the system itself. It is 
here that comparative study steps in to put a check upon this 
modified deus ex machina in history by introducing that con- 
ception of independent institutional growth which has 
already been touched upon, but which may be repeated in 
this connection. Every people, it says, of whom we have 
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sufficient knowledge to determine the fact, has passed or is 
passing through certain stages of institutional and social de- 
velopment. Under the influence of certain governing prin- 
ciples, a people has passed, generally speaking, from a horde 
life to tribalism, from tribalism, with its stages of savagery 
and barbarism, with its clan and family life, its personal 
unity, its kindred and religious ties, to political and national 
life, through what Maine calls the crucible of feudalism. 
But all people will not develop wholly alike; everywhere 
will there be seen local and racial divergences from any 
common type. Inherent ethnological traits, climate, geo- 
graphical location, adjacency to certain forms of animal life, 
completeness of commercial relations, attrition of nations 
and many other influences, will bring about marked social 
and political peculiarities, out of which has sprung that 
peculiar people’s contribution to the civilization of the world. 
Such divergences increase with the institutional age of every 
people, though in the earlier stages there will evidently bea 
greater absence of external influence. Since this is the case, 
it follows that each people, passing through these stages, will 
develop in some form or other its own institutions, which, 
while peculiar to itself, will be at bottom enough like similar 
institutions elsewhere to give rise to the charge that such 
system was borrowed. That is, the institutions of two peo- 
ples will show a sufficient number of striking resemblances 
and coirtcidences to lead a careless or ex parte observer to 
ascribe the latest of these coincidences to the influence of the 
earlier, as, for example, to find the origin of English gilds in 
the collegia and sodalicia, or the trinoda necessitas in the munera 
of the Romans, or to believe that the oath of the Celts was 
borrowed from that of the Iliad. Either can better be ex- 
plained by reference to the natural political and religious 
growth of the individual people. It is at least striking that 
we find coincidences quite as close between the institutions 
of peoples who could under no circumstances have borrowed 
the one from the other, as between people who are known 
historically to have come into contact. This is well shown in 
the coincidences between Japanese and European feudalism, 
and between Chinese and Mediaeval gilds, as Mr. Williams 
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has recently pointed out, while a less prominent though 
equally suggestive coincidence in the development of cul- 
ture is seen in the similarity in shape, color and decoration 
of old Mexican pottery and that of Mycenae and Ialysus. 

Comparative study along these lines is safe. It may be 
made scientific, accurate and thorough, if only the tendency 
be avoided to search for parallels, as if everything had to be 
borrowed which was in the least peculiar. Indeed it does 
not always seem necessary, even when we believe an institu- 
tion to have its origin in the needs and activities of the peo- 
ple to whom it belongs, to relegate such origin to a period 
of remote antiquity. Some institutions are old and are an 
organic part of a nation’s life; others, however, are often but 
a recent precipitate from a transition period of turmoil and 
confusion. 

But let us turn to the second phase of the comparative 
method, that phase in which Fustel de Coulanges believes. 
He recommends the comparison of the historically known 
institutions of one nation with those equally well known of 
another, and his canon will apply to local comparative study 
as well. We may compare with profit the law, constitution 
and economics of Greece and of Rome, or of France and of 
England, as M. Langlois has recently urged. The latter, 
while fully recognizing what M. Fustel does not, the value 
of the comparison of diverse primitive societies, lays especial 
stress upon this second phase of the method. “If historical 
science,” he says, “does not consist solely in the critical 
enumeration of past phenomena, but rather in the examin- 
ation of the laws, which regulate the succession of such phe- 
nomena, clearly its chief agent must be the comparison of 
such phenomena as run parallel in different nations; for there 
is no surer means of knowing the conditions and causes of a 
particular fact than to compare it with analogous facts.” 
That is, he would say, compare analogous facts in the political 
and social institutions of the Salian and Ripuarian Franks, 
of the Anglo-Saxons, Ostrogoths, Northmen; compare the 
constitutions of England and France in the middle ages, when 
they were at their nearest points of contact; compare the 
Privy Council with the Conseil du Roi; compare the Jaquerie 
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or rebellion of the Maz/lotins with Wat Tyler’s rebellion, and 
both with the peasant rising of 1525 in Germany; compare 
the peasant communities of France with the peasant com- 
munities of England; compare the Masuzrs of Belgium with 
the Mansionarii of England, which M. Errara has recently 
made it possible to do; compare customary rights, rights 
of usage, the nature of the land-owning communities of 
France, Germany, Belgium and England; compare Frisian 
land-holding with that in England, and that with the land- 
system of the Puritans. All this is legitimate, and it will 
not discredit our method, unless here too we waste our efforts 
on a theory of borrowing. By it we bring nations closer 
together, we study their laws, their ideas, all the circum- 
stances of their social life, and in so doing we discover what 
they have in common and wherein they differ. 

These, in nearly M. Fustel’s own words, are what we 
gain by the comparative method; but it is not all. This 
method of study will react most helpfully upon and awaken 
a new interest in the writing of local histories. Such an in- 
terest, stimulated by a better knowledge of the universality 
and oneness of many social and economic problems, ought to 
make the old-fashioned town and county histories a thing 
of the past. It will make ina sense historian and antiquarian 
one. England and France are far ahead of America in this 
respect. The detailed life of every important region, of 
every colonial settlement, and even every colonial town on 
the eastern sea-board ought to be examined, not from the 
standpoint of the older antiquarian writer, but from the 
standpoint of the scholar who wishes a better knowledge 
of our institutions. The same should be done for the his- 
torically more important towns and districts west of the 
Alleghanies. There is a voluminous stock of material here 
for comparative study in our own country. Much has been 
done, and Professor Howard's book is a worthy beginning, 
but much remains yet to be done. The value of local com- 
parative study would be seen, could we investigate and con- 
trast phases of local economic life, matters of land-division 
and land-holding, types of town and county government, 
survivals of local usage, details of indented service, prob- 
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lems relating to the tariff and to smuggling, and scores of 
others during such a period, for example, asthat of Walpole. 
| believe that it would show,as Mr. Weeden’s work from the 
New England point of view does indicate, that there is much 
yet to be understood, before the causes which led to our 
Revolution are fully outlined. France is doing this for her 
Revolution; we no longer accept ready-made and lurid 
solutions to explain that momentous event. There is need 
of much similar work, before we can get rid of many of those 
solutions which have grown old in the service of explaining 
ours. 

But one word more before leaving the comparative method, 
which has beena very material agent in furthering the growth 
of a truer historical spirit. Taken in its broadest sense, it 
has tended and will tend to break up the narrow lines upon 
which historical work has been and is stilldone. Already it 
is broadening our historical horizon. Comparative study has 
been to the historical life of this century as the crusading 
movement was to the social life of the twelfth. Taken in 
connection with the idea of the unity and continuity of 
history, it introduces a new thought of equal value; it indi- 
cates the drawing together of men into a greater fraternal- 
ism, a scientific brotherhood, as M. Langlois callsit. It recog- 
nizes the truth of the statement that each people can teach 
every other something. Consciously or unconsciously, the 
comparative method shows us peoples comparing their own 
experiences. All subjects alike, as Mr. Freeman so well puts 
it, “draw new life from a method which does not shut itself 
up within arbitrary fetters, but which welcomes the witness 
of all times and all places.’”’ The narrow style of antiquarian 
research is directly hostile to historical learning. Compara- 
tive study supplements the idea of progress with that of the 
oneness of man and recognizes the oneness of all study in 
the search for truth. 

Turning now to the second part of our discussion, there is 
need of greater care and thoroughness in the investigation 
of each particular subject. Accuracy in detail is the necessa- 
ry concomitant of breadth of treatment. It would be well 
could there be united in one the grasp of the philosophical 
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historian and the scholar’s keenness for exact and precise 
statement. We hear complaints of the present tendency 
toward an undue contraction of the field of specialized 
work. There will never be any danger from such contraction, 
if the writer remembers that he is producing a page of uni- 
versal history. It is not necessary that we stop writing 
special monographs, it is only necessary that we treat the 
particular with a full understanding of its relation to the 
universal, and the particular can only be successfully studied, 
after a working knowledge of the universal has been gained. 
It is through the latter that we intensify that most important 
of the mental faculties, the imaginative. It is necessary that 
the student exercise the minute care, the rigid caution 
which historical science is more and more demanding, it is 
equally necessary that he should have sufhcient historical 
imagination to be able to throw himself into the period of 
his investigation to such an extent that he will live with it. 
In the study of a life so different from that in which he is 
placed, the outgrowth of many centuries of thought and cul- 
ture, it isa first task to develop a sympathy for and a true 
conception of the feelings and activities of a bygone gener- 
ation of men, and of the importance and application of a 
bygone set of institutions. Only in this way can anachronism 
and error be avoided, and a picture presented true to every 
detail which the material furnishes. And I venture to think 
that, wete greater attention paid to such a canonas this, there 
would be much less and much better so-called original work 
done. 

In three particulars can we apply criticism to books which 
have been written on early periods of institutional history, 
the value of which has been materially impaired by failure 
to appreciate some such self-evident historical axiom. First, 
not a few writers have been inclined to treat their material 
apart from its context. Such material has been too often 
construed on the strict-construction plan, through too close 
an adherence to the letter of the text, and too ready a willing- 
ness to build up an historical sequence much after the man- 
ner of a logical syllogism. The result has necessarily been 
a patchwork of words and phrases, gathered loosely from 
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various Classes of material, without proper regard either to 
the character of the evidence, the conditions of its origin, or 
the probable relation of the written word to the fact or event 
which it chronicles. Time and advancing criticism will 
show the entire absence of real life in any such work, and 
the result of much painstaking and labor will either become 
dead material cumbering the shelves, or a sort of quarry 
for further and better constructive work. The second criti- 
cism relates to the absence in many writings of any perspec- 
tive in the employment of the evidence at hand. To under- 
stand a period or an institution, it is important to have a rea- 
sonable knowledge of the conditions which precede and the 
results which follow, and that can only be done by fitting 
event, statement, and fact as nearly as possible into its chro- 
nological position. Not to do this is to deny the operation 
of a law of development; it is to create a picture avowedly 
wrong because containing details which, strictly speaking, do 
not belong to it, unless it can be shown that such details, 
though mentioned earlier or later, are in all probability to be 
understood of the period under discussionas well. Ifa cen- 
tury of recent history presents remarkable political and 
social changes, surely we cannot deny that a century of 
primitive history must show important marks of progress 
also. Undoubtedly inthe latter case the changes effected by 
time and other causes will be neither so striking nor so or- 
ganic, yet the difference is often greatly exaggerated. Were 
material extant in sufficient measure, we would doubtless be 
impressed by the social and institutional transformations 
effected in Greece in the period before Cleisthenes, in Rome 
before Servius Tullius, among the Franks before Dagobert, 
and among the Anglo-Saxons before Ine. We cannot mass 
the evidence scattered through a hundred years and estimate 
the result as faithfully representing a given institution as it 
was at any one time. Some excellent pictures of early po- 
litical life have been distorted by that difficulty of determin- 
ing the chronological application of certain important evi- 
dence. There isa tendency to depreciate the necessity ot! 
such observance, and the trouble seems to lie in the distance 
from which we are viewing these earlier periods. As we 
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look back along the line of past history, the guide-posts of 
the centuries draw nearer and nearer together. There is 
little danger of chronologically confusing events in our early 
colonial history ; there is a greater and real danger in early 
English history, an equal or even greater danger in the his- 
tory of the early Germans, while if we let our minds go back 
to the beginnings of Egypt and Chaldea, we find that a thou- 
sand years in estimating the date before Mena or Sargon 
are but as days in the historical calendar. In classical his- 
tory the danger seems unavoidable; we may feel that the 
civilization as given in Homer is true of no single period of 
Grecian history, that it is the cumulation of ten centuries of 
Argolid life, but there is no available corrective until 
Homeric scholars are more agreed. For later history there 
is an escape in a more thorough knowledge of the age under 
discussion, which will make it easier for us to leave our 
standpoint of the present to take up our position at sucha 
point in the past that there will be no danger of confusing the 
sequence of events. This can be done by so reading our- 
selves into the period of our study that the chronological 
importance of the evidence will be appreciable without 
effort. 

The third criticism demands a brief digression by way of 
preface. In studying the philosophy of history, we are to 
distinguish between the events of history, objectively con- 
sidered,,and these events as we know them through the ac- 
counts of others. The event, or the happening itself, is 
fixed; an historical scene once acted, cannot be repeated. 
The truth is there, unalterable, waiting to be known. Pippin 
cannot win another battle of Testry; the Varangians cannot 
follow another Ruric to a conquest of the Slavs. But we, 
who are not eye-witnesses, who cannot inspect what Mr. 
Froude calls the “ Eternal register of human events,” see 
these events not face to face, but in large measure through 
that imperfect medium, the human mind. The form which 
history takes in your mind and mine, will be largely depend- 
ent upon the character of the medium through which it is 
transmitted. Since then so large a portion of history is de- 
pendent upon the vagaries of the human mind, it is evident 
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that, where the known facts are most meagre, there will the 
influence of this other element be most markedly felt ; where 
facts are wanting, the human consciousness will, nay must, 
supply the remainder. If then this element is so influential 
both in drawing conclusions from known facts and in reas- 
oning from these conclusions to periods with no facts at all, 
it is fundamentally important that the same mind be free, as 
far as it is possible for it to be free, from those distorting 
characteristics which pervert historical truth. The polit- 
ical, social, and religious prepossessions of one age are most 
injurious to the mind of the student seeking to explain the 
spirit and activities of another. No one has expressed this 
better than Dr. Hatch in the Hibbert Lectures for 1888. “ It 
is necessary,” he says, “ to take account of the under-currents 
not only of our own age but of the past ages with which we 
have to deal. Every age has such under-currents, and every 
age tends to be unconscious of them. We ourselves have 
succeeded to a splendid heritage. Behind us are the thoughts, 
the beliefs, the habits of mind which have been in process 
of formation since the first beginnings of our race. They 
are inwrought for the most part into the texture of our na- 
ture. Wecannot transcend them. Tothem the mass of our 
thoughts are relative, and by them the thoughts of other 
generations tend to be judged. The importance of recog- 
nizing them as an element in our judgment of other gener- 
ations increases in proportion as these generations recede 
from our own. In dealing with a country or a period not 
very remote, we may not go very far wrong in assuming that 
its inheritance of ideas is cognate to our own. But in deal- 
ing with a remote country or a remote period of time, it be- 
comes of extreme importance to allow for the difference, so 
to speak, of mental longitude. The men of earlier days had 
other mental scenery around them. Fewer streams of 
thought had converged upon them. Consequently many 
ideas which are in entire harmony with the mental fabric of 
their time are unintelligible when referred to the standard 
of our own, nor can we understand them, until we have been 
at pains to find out the underlying ideas to which they were 
actually relative.” If this needed allowance must be made 
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for the study of early church history, a fortiori must it be 
made for the study of early political history. Complex 
mental activity was foreign to primitive man. Such has only 
through a course of gradual development become a part of 
modern civilization, much as has the conception of the mod- 
ern map resulted from centuries of expanding thought and 
experience. Mr. Fiske never did a better work than when, 
in his ‘‘ Discovery of America,” he ridiculed the projection 
of modern ideas of geography into a world where no such 
ideas existed, and Professor Ridgway, in his work on the 
“Origin of Money and Weight Standards,” has expressed 
the same idea when he says that most of the errors into 
which metrologists have fallen are the consequence of their 
failure to recognize “the great gulf fixed between the habits 
and ideas of a primitive community, slowly evolving princi- 
ples which are now part and parcel of the common heritage 
of civilization, and an era like our own, when all progress is 
effected by the development and application of scientific 
principles long since discovered.” There is no more fre- 
quent accusation that can be brought against a good deal of 
English and American book-making, to use the phrase of a 
reviewer commenting on a recent well-known production, 
than that it judges the past “ by the standard of the respect- 
able New Yorker of to-day.” 

We of modern times have evident difficulty in estimating 
certain conditions which are fundamentally characteristic of 
primitive times. In the first place, it was not a trait of primi- 
tive man to generalize. There was in the action of the primi- 
tive community an absolute lack of the recognition of any 
general principles according to which its members de- 
veloped their activity. Their actions were not based on any 
a priort conception, on any laws inherent or absolute. Primi- 
tive man was a child, he was influenced by the personal and 
the practical, he had advanced but little upwards to the region 
of abstract intellectual thought. Theories of politics, philoso- 
phy, or religion had not taken form in his practical mind. It 
is impossible in the evidence that we possess to discover any 
abstract ideas regarding peace, justice, property, or popular 
rights. Ideas and principles which are now the common 
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property of all thought were then in their infancy slowly 
developing to a more complex form. If however the princi- 
ples underlying his activity were few and simple, it by no 
means follows—and here we touch ona second condition— 
that therefore the organization of society was simple. The 
very fact that primitive activity was for practical ends, as 
well as the fact that the relation between man and man was 
at first strictly personal, must have rendered the system ex- 
ceedingly complex, and have led to a variety which is often 
bewildering to the student who tries in vain to reduce it toa 
logicai scheme. This is the main objection to that excellent 
essay by Mr. Lodge on the Anglo-Saxon Land Law; the 
subject is treated too much from the stand point of the 
modern lawyer, and distinctions have been introduced which 
would have surprised the Anglo-Saxons themselves. Primi- 
tive life is full of variety, complexity, and confusion, and the 
sooner this is recognized, the sooner will the difficulties of 
the problem be appreciated. 

This leads us to examine one other condition, a third, as 
pertinent tothe subject. Just as we are too prone to look on 
the activity of primitive society as simple, so we are too 
ready to consider primitive people as pure in race, as if a 
uniformity of stock or a singleness of origin is to be under- 
stood wheneyer a given race or people is mentioned. We 
talk a good deal about the purity of race stocks, but we 
know conclusively in regard to some, and are morally cer- 
tain in regard to others, that they have been formed by a 
considerable intermixture of race-elements. Distance has 
made it easy for us to conceive of a simple people, which 
has in large measure kept itself free from alloy and mixture. 
We are too much inclined to forget that primitive conditions 
were rarely favorable to the preservation of any pure race 
type, either of conquerors or conquered, and still more is it 
inconceivable that conquest has ever meant extermination. 
In earliest times the attractions of fruitful plains and watered 
valleys led to the gathering of many diverse elements which 
intermingled, as did a Semite people mingle with the older 
people of Accad and Sumir; sometimes the composite stock 
resulted from many strata superimposed one upon the other, 
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as with the Berbers of to-day. Even where one people 
formed an aristocracy amidst the mass of the older popula- 
tion, intermixture could not fail to take place. Such was the 
case of the Phrygian conquerors of Asia Minor; of the 
Thessali in Thessaly, of the Spartans in Laconia, of the 
Persians in Persis, and most striking of all, because supported 
by better evidence, of the Carthaginians who intermarried 
freely with the surrounding Lybians. Even the Children of 
Israel, the chosen people, as the books of Numbers and Judges 
and the Tel-el-Amarna tablets show, were far from being of 
a pure Semitic stock. Furthermore, all tradition indicates 
that the conquerors of Britain were a mixed body, made up 
of elements from a number of tribes, which had become fused 
in the region between the Lippe and the Elbe, while the 
study of craniology, race-types, and folk-lore is showing the 
presence of at least an appreciable Iberic and Celtic element 
in the modern English race. Thus it would seem as if ab- 
sence of abstract principles and rules, the presence of mani- 
fold variety in the details of customary life, and a mixture 
to a greater or less extent, of race element, was characteristic, 
of primitive man. Such conclusions by no means simplify 
the problem, on the contrary, they make it more difficult 
to determine the forces which are at work. 

In one respect we may find relief. If we are to elimi- 
nate prepossessions gained from contact with the under- 
currents of modern life, so we may eliminate a great deal of 
the phraseology and nomenclature which writers of a legal 
or business turn of mind have imposed upon the period. It 
may be true that medizval man was fast growing to be a 
lawyer, particularly when the law was feudal law, but, as 
Mr. Vinogradoff’s book shows, it was no more necessary then 
than it is now to use learned phrases, when as laymen we 
discuss the daily, social, and economic life of the people at 
large. Much more is this true when we go back to more 
primitive times. French historians have greatly erred in 
this, and the modern English legal writers have too often 
practically assumed that, given certain conditions in pre 
Norman times, they are to be treated with all the panoply 
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read into Saxon times the legal nomenclature of the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries. Law itself is a growth; it 
is better for the layman to begin without it and to grow 
with it, than to attempt to digest the whole legal phrase book 
at once. 

The third of our methods is really not new as a scientific 
method, but has been applied only during the last ten years 
to historical research. In its simplest form we call it the 
method of working from the known to the unknown; with 
more accurate qualification, itis the method of working from 
that period which gives fulness of evidence step by step back- 
ward, until, through the knowledge thus acquired, we are 
enabled to interpret more accurately and comprehensively 
the evidence, obscure and constantly decreasing in amount, 
which meets us as we draw near the times which are rela- 
tively unknown. In one respect it will be seen that the con- 
ception of historical development is the basis’of the method, 
for it is taken for granted that the later conditions are so far 
a consequence of the earlier, that the latter can be best under- 
stood by a thorough acquaintance with the former. In an- 
other respect it isthe exact opposite of the historical method, 
for it traces the subject from the circumstances of a fuller 
growth back to the germs whence it came. If rightly used, 
it will be of very considerable value in correcting the 
natural tendency of the older method to conceive of all 
phases of social, economic, and political life as merely evolu- 
tions from something which has gone before. For there is 
at present a too general willingness to eliminate the influence 
of extraneous factors, and an unwillingness to allow for direct 
personal or legislative interference in originating or altering 
a phase of institutional life. It will, however, depend largely 
on the thoroughness with which it is used, the period of 
time that it covers, and the temperament of the scholar who 
is using it, whether the results are to be entirely acceptable. 
It is because the scientific world recognizes in this mode of 
investigation a new path to truth, that it has accepted it as both 
legitimate and promising, and worthy of a distinctive place 
as an historical method. But, like other methods, it must 
be tested, its dangers pointed out, its merits recognized. 
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The first application of the method, as it is now understood, 
was by Mr. Seebohm, to whom every student of economic 
history owes so much, in his book on ‘“‘ The English Village 
Community.” In his mind the method grew naturally out 
of the desire to learn the meaning of the old order of things, 
after a long and valuable study of problems of current politi- 
cal interest. It was his desire to know the meaning of the 
older “‘community’ and ‘equality’ as a key to the right 
understanding of the new order of things, with its contrast- 
ing individual independence and inequality,” that led him 
‘to poach on antiquarian manors” and to treat “from an 
economic point of view a subject which has also an anti- 
quarian interest.” Further on he defines his method more 
clearly. ‘‘The common or open field system can even now 
be studied on the ground within the township in which I am 
writing, as well as in many others. Men are still living who 
have held and’ worked farms under its inconvenient rules, 
and who know the meaning of its terms and eccentric details. 
Making use of this circumstance the method pursued in this 
Essay will be, first, to become familiar with the little distinc- 
tive marks and traits of the English open-field system, so 
that they may be readily recognized wherever they present 
themselves; and then, proceeding from the known to the 
unknown, carefully to trace back the shell by searching and 
watching for its marks and traits as far into the past as evi- 
dence can be found.” In the first one hundred and eighty 
pages of ‘The English Village Community” this plan is 
carried out, and it is due to the able character of Mr. See- 
bohm’s treatment that at once a new method was introduced 
into the historical guide-book. Four years after there ap- 
peared Mr. Vinogradoff’s Russian work, of which the first 
part has now come to us in English dress. In this the 
same principle was applied in a somewhat fuller and more 
thorough manner. Starting with a strictly historical inves- 
tigation, Mr. Vinogradoff has traced clearly and exhaustively 
the consecutive stages in the development of English villein- 
age, exploiting and analyzing all the evidence from the 
thirteenth century through Domesday to the Saxon period. 
From the feudal period with its innumerable records he has 
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worked backwards to the imperfectly described pre-feudal 
age. In one respect he differs from Mr. Seebohm: there is 
no such closely linked chain of evidence as the work of the 
latter shows. His links, instead of being selected examples 
taken from each period, are a full elaboration of all the evi- 
dence, furnished by each of three periods; first the peasantry, 
manor, and village community of the feudal age, second, the 
peasantry, manor, and village community of Domesday, and 
third the peasantry, manor, and village community of the 
Saxon epoch. To the ‘casual reader,’ that well-known 
‘property’ of the book-reviewer, the method does not appear 
satisfactory, inasmuch as it has led Mr. Vinogradoff to pub- 
lish in English the thirteenth century evidence first, and 
many reviewers have supposed that what they were reading 
were conclusions rather than the evidence for conclusions. 
It is not easy for any one to reverse the order, either in 
chronology or growth ; it is not natural to trace the history 
of a life from its manhood to its birth. The method will 
doubtless in the future be strictly confined to pure historical 
investigation. It is not applicable to historical literature. 
It is only for scholars searching for truth by every means 
and by every path which historical science furnishes. It is 
a form of historical proof, not of historical presentation. For 
this reason itis not likely to fall into the hands of those who 
will misuse it, nor will it be used, except in cases where it is 
evident that the so-called historical method has either failed 
to give results, or has given questionable answers to doubt- 
ful problems. Such use has been made by Mr. Round in his 
attempt to solve the problem regarding the introduction of 
knight service into England. Unwilling to accept the custom- 
ary view, he has sought for another, by working back from 
the known to the relatively unknown until, as he says, “the 
light thrown from the records of the twelfth century illumines 
the language of Domesday and renders the allusions of 
monks and chroniclers pregnant with meaning.” In his pre- 
sentation of the twelfth century evidence, he completes the 
strictly historical investigation and develops a theory, which, 
when applied to the language of Domesday and to certain 
new evidence of the earlier period, seems to gather strength 
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with the application. Thus far his points are well taken, and 
there would seem to be no true connection between the 
Saxon thegn and the Norman knight, or between the five-hide 
unit of Saxon times and the area of a knight’s fee. If this 
be accepted, then an important check is presented to the 
older theory of gradual development and growth. 

These three instances are sufficient to make clear the 
character of the method, although other examples might be 
cited from the work of the philologists, archzologists, and 
others, such as the recent and not wholly successful attempt 
of Mr. Murray, in his “ Handbook of Greek Archeology,” to 
establish a date for Mycenzan pottery by working back 
from the datable vases of Camiros. Nothing further, how- 
ever, would be gained, and it is only necessary to say a 
word regarding the advantages and disadvantages of the 
method. Inthe first place, as has already been suggested, 
it will serve as a useful check to results gained from the 
often over-strained theory of a gradual process. Second, it 
will conduce to greater conservatism and accuracy in the 
expression of an opinion, and greater thoroughness in the 
consultation of evidence, inasmuch as there will be removed 
from among the influences acting upon the student that 
subtle force which comes from too firm a belief ina law of 
progress. Third, it will undoubtedly throw much light 
upon texts and terms at present obscure and wrongly inter- 
preted, and lastly, it will doa useful work in bringing into 
the early life a sense of reality which is greatly needed. It 
will help to check that foolish definition of early English 
history, as “venerable antiquity,” as Mr. Jephson has re- 
cently called it, or “ancient history” as others denominate 
it, while the same absurdity is seen in our own history in 
Hastings’ “ Ancient American Politics.”” It will also, I trust, 
take many of these early problems out of the exclusive 
hands of the antiquarian, to which hard-working, zealous 
student we are all heavily in debt, and give them their 
proper place in history. That this method will do much in 
this direction, seems probable, in that the reader will be led 
by such slow stages backward, that it will be by no means 
easy for him to fix on a period when “ancient history ’’ be- 
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gins; he will not be called upon to project himself at one 
stroke, backward, a thousand or more years. 

But while there are decided merits, there are also decided 
dangers. The first of these Mr. Vinogradoff has himself 
pointed out, when he says that it tends to destroy perspec- 
tive. The mental faculties cannot accommodate themselves 
to thus reading and writing history against the stream of 
human development; the historical vision becomes con- 
fused ; our sense of the relations of one thing to another is 
apt to be weakened. There arises a disproportion and an 
unavoidable tendency to exaggerate the cataclysms which 
historical growth denies. Therefore, such a method is safe 
only in the hands of one whose sense of historical propor- 
tion is already strong. Under these conditions, however, it 
can but produce results doubly secured by reason and evi- 
dence. Then again, there is the danger that, owing to the 
careful analysis of the strictly historical material, as the first 
step in the process, there may be created prepossessions, 
which it will be difficult to throw off, as the investigator 
moves back over the lines of the earlier and less positive 
evidence. So gradual is the process of growth in history, 
that to estimate rightly the exact amount of decrease or 
change to be allowed for in passing from the known to the 
less known, is a task requiring very unusual qualities. A 
fraction of error, in judging the character of each period 
examined, will lead to a very considerable error, when the 
final estimate is reached. As I have elsewhere said, the 
well-developed institutions of late medizval times cannot 
be carried back to an earlier period in the growth of those 
institutions. Wecannot force, for example, the term ‘ manor,’ 
with all its thirteenth century meaning, upon the eleventh 
century, nor can we premise that the Saxon estate of the 
eleventh century existed in anything like that form three 
centuries earlier. The fraction of error in such a case, will 
largely depend upon the chronological distance traversed ; 
the longer the time, the greater the impetus gained and the 
greater the error. Since, however, these objections are 
largely theoretical, it is evident that many a ray of light will 
be thrown by this method into the dimness of past history, 
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and many a current theory will be put to the test by this 
new standard of judgment. 

The fourth method, and the last to be discussed here, can 
hardly be said to have gained, as yet, such a scientific 
position that its exact benefits for history can be justly 
measured. In its application, it embraces all the ancillary 
sciences, the comitatus of our Lady Clio, to quote Mr. Free- 
man. Among these comites, four only need to be noted as fall- 
ing specially under this head: philology, craniology, arche- 
ology, and folk-lore, and of these the last named is of most 
recent development. There can be little doubt, that upon 
the first and second of these scholars have leaned more 
heavily than they will bear. Philology and craniology have 
been made to tell many tales, ingenious no doubt, but of 
very uncertain value. Is there not a tendency on the part 
of philologists to overestimate the indebtednes of history to 
their own studies? Ridgway, himself a professor of Greek, 
says that it is most desirable in all historical inquiries “ to 
rely as little as possible on Etymology, reasoning based 
on such foundations has been, as a rule, founded on the 
sand. Comparative grammar, as yet, can hardly be de- 
scribed as a science. Those laws which were the shibbo- 
leths of philologists a decade ago, are now rudely hurled 
from their preéminence. The only sound scientific method 
is to employ linguistic science as merely ancillary to our 
enquiries.” Too often philological conclusions run exactly 
counter to historical results, and Lang and Tiele have many 
pertinent things to say of philology in its application to the 
science of mythology and primitive religions. 

With craniology, archzology, and folk-lore we are study- 
ing the marks and traits of an older social and institutional 
life. The first touches the tumulus, grave, cave, and barrow, 
as well as surviving ethnological types. The second has to 
do chiefly with the outward evidences of human activity in 
early times, utensils, weapons, ornaments, structures of 
wood, brick or stone. The third concerns itself with linger- 
ing, fossilized customs in peasant and local life. It is no 
part of this paper to trespass on the broader field of com- 
parative anthropology, which belongs rather to the first of 
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our methods. Such does indeed throw important and help- 
ful light upon the life of many pre-historic and historic 
people. The names of Tylor, Taylor, Lubbock, Hartland, 
Lang, Beddoe, Fraser, Schultheiss, and Robertson Smith are 
sufficient to indicate that this subject has its scientific side, 
and that institutional history is yearly gaining in knowledge, 
as the methods they have employed become more accurate 
and conservative. Neither does archeology concern us, 
although it is becoming more and more precise in its 
results. Its methods are not new, and English scholars 
have been working along these lines for over sixty years. 
Akerman, Boyd-Dawkins, Pitt-Rivers, Greenwall, Guest 
and the scores of writers in Archeologia have borne witness 
to its importance on English soil, while all over the world, 
from the mounds of Susa and the ruins of Pasargarde, 
through the excavations in the Mesopotamian valley, Egypt» 
Palestine, Phrygia, Cyprus, and Greece, through the Swiss 
lake-dwellings, the kitchen-middens of Denmark, the dol- 
mens, cromlechs, and caves of France to Yucatan, Southern 
California, and New Mexico the pick-axe, dredge, and shovel 
are bringing to-light new material for a growing science. 
Well may history loudly proclaim her debt to the archzxo- 
logist. If the latter can tell us but little of law and govern- 
ment, of moral and intellectual conditions, he does enable us 
to judge of the degree of civilization attained by a nation, of 
its commerce, its art, and economic life. 

Rather is it with folk-lore, still struggling for a place 
among the sciences, that we have to do, for however scep- 
tical we may be regarding the results already attained, it 
cannot be doubted that folk-lore will eventually be one of 
history’s efficient co-workers. That form of folk-lore study 
which is of chief interest to us here differs from pure com- 
parative folk-lore in that it attempts to prove that cer- 
tain ethnical, social, and institutional features are not merely 
common to many peoples, but have existed at some time 
within the boundaries of some definite country. Though 
the student may wander over all the world for explanations, 
and though all people, Aryan and non-Aryan, may be 
included within his scope, nevertheless his purpose is to find 
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out the meaning of a given custom discovered on a given 
soil. The method, as Mr. Lang has defined it in his chapter 
on method in folk-lore, is this: Starting with an apparently 
irrational and anomalous custom in any country, a senseless 
custom he elsewhere calls it, the object is to find a country 
where there is a similar practice, one no longer irrational 
and anomalous, but in harmony with the manners and ideas 
of the people among whom it prevails. In this way many a 
curious custom and tradition, which has been looked upon 
as only an ‘old wives’ tale,’ may find explanation, and in 
such explanation history may find material for constructive 
hypotheses or corroboration of previously established con- 
jectures. While it was in Germany and with Grimm that 
the study of folk-lore began in a scientific fashion, yet it has 
in the last few years come more prominently forward in a 
somewhat different manner through the devotion of Mr. 
Gomme and his associates. To him chiefly are we indebted 
for indicating where possible evidence is to be found, evi- 
dence not perhaps for the history of political progress, but 
rather for the history of political arrestment. These cus- 
toms, stranded among the ruder portion of the population, 
cannot be thrust aside as useless because of their very 
existence, and may, under proper treatment, tell us something 
of which we might be entirely ignorant. This ruder 
element, this unprogressive side of man’s history, has been 
relegated too much to the local historian and the traveler, 
who, while he tells his tale without understanding it, deserves 
our thanks because he has saved a fact from oblivion. In 
such narration there is material to be utilized from a broader, 
truer historical standpoint. Such customs, to quote Mr. 
Gomme, having been stopped in their progress, have ceased 
to develop. ‘ They continue generation after generation, 
either in a state of absolute crystallization, or they decay 
and split up into fragments, they become degraded into mere 
symbolism or whittled down into mere superstition; they 
drop back from a position of general use or observance by a 
whole community into the personal observance of some few 
individuals or of a class; they cease to affect the general 
conduct of a people and become isolated and secret. Thus 
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in folk-lore there is no development from one stage of cul- 
ture to a higher one.” 

In its inception the study of folk-lore was chiefly concerned 
with those religious traits which, lingering longest, were 
most readily discovered and most easily interpreted. 
Primitive mythology, matters regarding village-gods, vil- 
lage-faiths and beliefs, and village-ceremonials first caught 
the attention of the folk-lorist. But it was not long before 
those other remnants of quaint and bizarre custom pressed 
forward and claimed attention. In the opening up of that 
era of enthusiasm for all the newer comparative history, 
from 1870 to 1880, the folk-lorist also felt the fever, and Mr. 
Gomme made his first application of the method to institu- 
tional history in his work on “ Primitive Folk-Moots.” But, 
as often in the history of other methods, this first attempt 
was crude and far from convincing. Scholars agreed with 
the frank acknowledgment of the writer that, according to 
the highest canons of historical writing, the work possessed 
many drawbacks. The method was incomplete, the results 
inconclusive and too much influenced by the institutional 
thought of that time. But these were errors of circumstance 
and inexperience, the stock was of too healthy a growth to 
be condemned because of a rambling luxuriousness of its 
branches. Drawing his material from a wide chronological 
and geographical field, from other lands, revivals of primi- 
tive forms, historical survivals, from evidences of place 
names and tradition, Mr. Gomme began to build up a 
system of classification and arrangement best adapted to lead 
to scientific conclusions. Herein lay the test, folk-lore of 
itself seemed of very little use as evidence for the history of 
early institutions. Ifthe historian was to be inspired with 
the confidence of the folk-lorist, it was necessary that he 
should be impressed with the scientific possibilities of the 
subject. This confidence is increasing. When we compare 
Mr. Gomme’s first attempt with the last two books which 
have appeared, we can discover a satisfactory advance in the 
treatment of the materials employed. In 1890 there was 
published “The Village Community,” a carefully written 
and scientific work. Its merits can best be understood 
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when we recognize what the science of folk-lore was fifty 
years ago. According to the historical standard, it still con- 
tains many deficiencies, not the least of which is a certain 
rambling inconclusiveness, which seems unavoidable when 
an attempt is made to cover so large a field. This difficulty 
has been in part corrected by Mr. Gomme’s last book, pub- 
lished in 1892, “Ethnology in Folk-lore.” In this are 
summed up the methods and results of twenty-five years of 
careful study in one, and thus far, the most available branch of 
the subject for historical purposes, the ethnic. Here one be- 
gins to see the bearings of the method and to realize its use- 
fulness. Certainly there are to be found amongst the 
collected evidences strange survivals of an older culture of 
which history seems to know little. If comparative study has 
sought to lighten up the darkness of Teutonic history, the 
science of folk-lore carries us back to pre-Teutonic, even to 
pre-Celtic history, and maintains the presence at some date 
of a distinctly non-Aryan people on English soil. I cannot 
enter into the arguments or the conclusions. All is summed 
up in the statement that the existence of survivals which can 
be shown to be related to the customs of a savage or bar- 
barian people is prima facte evidence of the existence of a 
similar race, where such custom has been found. These cus- 
toms may be either direct survivals in little patches of sav- 
agery, which still exist, or they may be transmitted through 
conquering successors. For this reason it is the task of every 
folk-lorist to trace, if possible, the biography or genealogy of 
such customs with as much care and seriousness as the phi- 
lologist traces the biography of an Aryan word. From tra- 
ditional practices of agriculture we may learn something 
regarding primitive economics, from other traditional prac- 
tices we may learn more about primitive law and administra- 
tion; continued study along the lines of folk-lore may indi- 
cate certain deductions to be drawn regarding types of house 
construction, phases of land-tenure, methods of warfare, of 
village administration, clan organization and the like; child- 
ren’s games and counting-out rhymes, peasant’s feastings and 
harvest customs may contain interesting fossilized remains 
of primitive divination, primitive lots, and primitive relig- 
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ious ceremonies. At present much of the work is in too 
nebulous, too unproven a form for the historian to lay much 
serious stress upon it, but certain it is that folk-lore has cut 
out for us a new line of investigation, has opened up a vista 
into a past, compared with which even Saxon Britain is 
young, hale, and modern. In having already brought us 
some ethnological results, it has supplemented craniological 
investigation, and will, doubtless, compel us to take account 
of more ethnic elements in English civilization than we have 
done heretofore. It may be shown, too, that even customs in 
arrestment are factors which must be considered by the 
student of the history of progress, before he will be able to 
understand in full the nature of much legislation or the causes 
which have hindered or furthered much legislative activity. 

If we estimate the value of the present historical methods 
by contrasting Freeman and Green with Thierry and Hume, 
sO may we in the future estimate the value of these later 
methods of investigation by contrasting some future histo- 
rian of primitive life and institutions with either of these. 

In drawing a conclusion regarding the results of a use of 
these four methods, it seems impossible to deny that their 
influence will be beneficial, not only to history but to the 
historian. The scholar will not need to lose cautiousness 
and judgment in gaining breadth; he will not become a 
pedant in narrowing his field of special study and in thor- 
oughly understanding it; he will not lose sight of the law 
of development by reversing the natural processes of thought 
in working from the known to the unknown; he will not have 
cut loose from the moorings of scientific study in recognizing 
the possibilities of the associate sciences in furnishing mate- 
rial for his work; while over and above all there will, nay, 
must arise a broader sympathy, a spirit of fraternalism, a 
readier willingness to discard dogmatism and to codperate 
with all others in the development of an interest in and a 
truer conception of the science of history. 

CHARLES M. ANDREWS. 

Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Penna. 


THE CRISIS OF RUSSIAN AGRICULTURE. 


HE awful famine which was lately raging over an area 

as large as the territory of the Drethund, and inhabited 
by a population as numerous as that of the “allied republic,” 
has called for a while the attention of the whole civilized 
world to the condition of the starving Russian peasant: 
A generous movement has been set on foot in this country to 
relieve the hard need of the sufferers. Now the sensation is 
over, although the harvest of 1892 has proved a complete 
failure in eleven gudernias (provinces), of which five are 
among those affected by the famine last year. It is not, 
however, from the sentimental standpoint that the subject 
claims the attention of the American student of economics. 
Russia and America are competitors in the European grain 
market. Until the prohibition of the export of grains from 
Russia, which entirely upset the state of the market, Russia 
was the greatest rye-growing country in the world.’ It 
seems to me, therefore, no idle question for Americans to 
look into: what were the economic conditions which have 
finally resulted in that tremendous calamity, and how is it 
apt to bear upon the economics of that vast country ? 

The present catastrophe was by no means unexpected, 
and there has been no lack of alarming symptoms within the 
past ten years of the present reign. In 1883, 1884, and 1885 
famines stalked alternately through Western Siberia, through 
the northeast, and through certain of the central provinces of 
European Russia (Vyatka, Kazan, Kursk, etc.). Famine was 
again reported in 1889. To such an extent were the pro- 
ductive forces of the country already exhausted, that even 
the extraordinarily good harvest of 1890 was unable to pre- 
vent a subsequent failure of crops from resulting in a famine. 
It is only in the area affected that the present failure is dis- 
tinguished from its precursors. 

Ignorance of the actual state of affairs, which is invariably 
pleaded by the western advocates of Russian paternalism, 
being a poor excuse in itself, is quite out of place in the ques- 
tion under consideration. 


‘Report of the Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, 1891. 
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It is by no means exaggerated to say that in the hundreds 
of volumes of the censuses, ordered by the majority of the 
i thirty-two Zemstvos (provincial assemblies), Russia possesses 
a masterpiece of statistics, which for its completeness, and 
yf for the mathematical exactness of its figures, has hardly 
been rivalled in any country. 
it As the unit for all information is identical with the econ- 
omic ce/luda—the peasant household,—these investigations, 
Hil conducted by special agents, present us with the true scien- 

tific anatomy of Russian economic life. Nevertheless, there 
iT may be cases in which plain truth is not exceedingly wel- 
come. If the rent is exorbitant and the earnings of the 
farmer scarce, it does not require a genius to draw the con- 
clusion that there must be some connection of cause and 





an sequence between the two facts. Still this is precisely what 
1 the landlords would like to keep hidden from public notice. 
ne _ Hence strong opposition by the party of the nobility to the 
‘ statistical investigations. The statisticians were generally 
| charged with representing only such facts as favored their 
a leanings toward land nationalization and expropriation of 
v ’ the landlords. The first outbreak of this opposition took 
i place in 1882 in Riazan against Mr. Greegoryev, Superin- 
tt tendent of the Riazan Bureau of Statistics, and his assistants. 
Mt The assembly passed a resolution that the two volumes of 





the census which dealt with the districts of Dankov and 
Ranenburg should be suppressed. 

The excitement was so great that some of the members 
moved to buy up all copies which had already been put in 
circulation, though it should cost 100 roubles ($50) a copy, 
and to solemnly burn them as a public example. It is true 
that this extreme motion was not carried, but Mr. Gree- 
goryev was sent for four years into administrative exile at 
Kineshma, a small town of the province of Kostroma, and 
put under police surveillance as a political suspect. Thus 
Russian statistics have already had their martyr.’ 








1 Mr. Greegoryev's book “ The Emigration of the Peasants from the Province 
of Riazan,” founded on the same proscribed data, was subsequently honored 
with a prize by the Moscow University. 
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Finally the government saw fit to interfere, and a law was 
passed in 1888 forbidding any investigations into the rela- 
tions between landlord and peasant, and putting the pro- 
grammes of statistical investigations under the control of 
the administrative authorities. The work, however, had 
been done. 

Was it virtually a fallacious census, imbued with party 
spirit? The present famine has offered the most striking 
proof of the authenticity of the much assaulted figures. The 
two districts of the province of Riazan, the statistical data 
relating to which were attacked as unreliable by the nobility 
in 1882, are the very locality in which Count Leo Tolstoi 
carried on his work of philanthropy in feeding the hungry. 
The following is an attempt to sum up ina few words the 
main facts brought to light by Russian statistics. 


After the Crimean war it became obvious to the govern- 
ment that Russia, with her old-fashioned methods of trans- 
portation, could play no prominent part in the “ European 
concert.” Now it was perfectly evident that an extensive 
system of railways could not possibly be supported out of 
the resources of agriculture alone, in a country in which 
nine-tenths of the people were serfs, either of the State 
or of the landlords, and had to bear, out of their scanty 
income, the expenses of a large military state and of an aris- 
tocracy. Industry and commerce were necessary for the 
maintenance of the State. The emancipation of the peasants 
was the scheme to attract domestic and foreign capital to 
industrial pursuits in Russia. By placing money in the 
hands of the landlords, it was sought to promote the pro- 
gress of agriculture, and the growth of industries intimately 
connected therewith. By setting at liberty twenty million 
serfs, who were the subjects of the landlords, wage workers 
were created for industrial enterprises. 

The economic significance of the reform of February 19 
(March 3), 1861, lies in the fact that, on the one hand, it com- 
pleted the evolution of private property in land, and that, 
on the other hand, it effected at a single blow the expropria- 
tion on a large scale of the peasantry. 
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Before the emancipation, anything like distinction be- 
tween the land of the lord and that of the peasant existed 
only on those estates on which the duties of the serf toward 
his master were discharged in corvée. Yet even there the 
distinction was not clearly marked, for the peasants enjoyed 
the right of pasture in common with the lord, and were 
furnished a modicum of wood from the lord’s forest. 

Now the severance of a tract of land from the fields held 
by the community transformed communal possession into 
private property of the gentleman. The owner who tilled 
the soil was transformed into a tenant, or into a wage 
laborer. 

There was a party among the nobility, at the time of the 
emancipation, who would have liked to see a still more 
decided reform in the same direction. In compliance with 
the wishes of the members of this party, it was accord- 
ingly proposed to transfer all the land into the private prop- 
erty of the noble, while leaving to the peasant merely his 
homestead (i. e., house, yard, and garden). But after consid- 
eration, this radical plan was deserted, lest it might prove 
seriously dangerous to the public peace. 

Yet in order to smooth the opposition of the nobility to 
the emancipation of their serfs, the redemption of land was 
not made compulsory. The state undertook the part of 
middleman between the gentleman and the peasant, under 
certain normal conditions. But the agreement was to be 
made voluntarily between the parties. The gentleman 
alone was given the privilege of rendering the redemption 
compulsory at his own option, by making an abatement of 
one-fifth of the normal rate of installments. In case no such 
action was taken by him, and no mutual understanding could 
be reached, the peasant remained in a transitional state of 
dependence upon his former master. His obligation was to 
be discharged either in pecuniary payments (¢az//e, tallage), 
or in corvée (compulsory labor). This state of moderated 
serfdom lasted throughout the reign of Alexander II, sur- 
named “the Liberator,” and was abolished in 1883 by a law 
ordering the compulsory settlement of the relations between 
the so-called “ temporary obligors”’ and their masters. 
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The economic condition of those, on the other hand, whose 
relations to their former masters were settled with the aid 
of the State, suffered a considerable change for the worse, 
as compared with the times of serfdom. 

The old laws governing the “ state peasants”’ (serfs of the 
state) before the reform of 1866 fixed the normal area of the 
lots at 8 desyatinas (about 21 acres) to each male “of the 
revision” (i.e. included in the last preceding census) for the 
‘regions where land is scarce.”’ 

By the reforms of 1861 and 1866, not a single class of 
peasants was granted the extent of land that the state of 
agriculture called for. The average peasant lot falls short 
of the half of this empiric normal, and even the tract 
granted to the wealthier state peasant is but slightly above 
one-half of this normal. Accordingly, in a district of 653 
village communities of the southern part of the gudernia of 
Riazan there were registered by the statisticians, in 1882, 
only 28 in which all the householders were able to carry on 
farming. The favorable condition of these communities was 
due to the exceptional circumstance that they occupied 
over one-half more land than the average,’ the land rented 
or acquired in private property by the prevailing majority 
being equal in extent to the communal land. Wherever no 
such exceptional conditions were in existence, want of land, 
urged the peasant to convert everything into arable land, 
and that to such an extent that no improvements worth 
mentioning were left for the use of the cattle. 

The total hay yield of the meadows belonging to the 
peasants in the above mentioned district’ makes on an aver- 
age 5% poods, i. e. 200 pounds to every head for the Russian 
winter, lasting at least halfa year. In other words, there is 
about one pound of hay a day for every head of cattle. 

Nor is the condition any better in the summer, since the 
pastures, where there are any, are very scanty, and this is 


15 Desyatinas or 13.5 acres to I male, i.¢. about 40 acres to 1 farm. Cf. 
Statistical Repts. for the gubernia of Riazan, Ooyezds [counties] of Dankov and 
Ranenburg. Statistical tables by communities. 


‘ ? This district is in no wise an exceptional one, as proved by the respective 
gures. 
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due to conversion of the pasture into arable land, as already 
mentioned, as well as into homesteads for the increased 
population. This reduces toa miserable figure the number 
of cattle raised by the peasants. 

Two working horses to a farm can hardly be considered 
as representing, even for Russian agriculture, a particularly 
high standard. The actual extent to which stock-breeding is 
carried on by the peasants falls below even this minimum. 

The depressed condition of stock-breeding reacts in its 
turn upon agriculture. Apart from this, there is another 
universal cause that diverts the cattle manure from its 
natural use. I refer to the lack of woods. 

With respect to possession of forests, so necessary in a 
climate like Russia, most of the state peasants were origi- 
nally in a privileged condition, as compared with the former 
serfs, to whom, as arule, no woodland at all was allotted. 
However, time has effaced all distinction between the privi- 
leged communities and those less fortunate. Of the former 
forests there remain at present but shrubs and young 
bushes, of no practical value. State peasant and former serf 
are equally dominated by the want of fuel, a want which 
must be satisfied with the only burning material at hand, 
viz. with dung. In many a community this precludes the 
fertilizing of the soil altogether, in a great many others it is 
but the land next to the homestead that is manured, and the 
poorest among the peasants have no manure at all worth 
carrying to their fields. It is needless to speak of the extent 
to which that contributes to the rapid exhaustion of the 
soil. 

Apart from these general conditions, we cannot pass by 
without notice a system of trickery practiced at the time of 
the emancipation by the masters and the subservient officials. 
The land was, in some cases, premeditatedly divided in such 
a way as to create for the peasants the necessity of an ease- 
ment or servitude in the master’s estate. The tract given 
in possession to the peasants is situated, at least in part, far 
away from their village, sometimes without even a road for 
driving, and stretched in a long and narrow strip. Not to 
speak of the waste of time in going to and fro, in addition to 
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the immediate injury to the peasants produced by this 
system, a large portion of land is lost to all rational culture,’ 
as it would not pay to manure the distant tracts. 

In short, the effects of the scarcity of land are summed up 
in the lack of animal power, which is no unimportant draw- 
back to agricultural progress, and in the predatory charac- 
ter of the peasant farming. 

To elucidate the bearing of this state of affairs on the 
peasant in his every day life, we shall make here a sum- 
mary review of three peasant budgets of the gudernia of 
Tambov.’ 

1. Gabriel, the son of Michea, surnamed Trupov, who 
owns 4 horses and holds 15 desyatinas (40 acres) of land, is 
in faith one of the chosen ones among the Tambov peasantry. 
Verily it is worth while going through the budget of these 
peasant “four hundred.” The total expenditure of a family 
of four adult persons and three children does not exceed 510 
roubles a year, say (in round figures) $10.00 a week.’ All 
the dresses of two rustic Mrs. Astors amount to the ex- 
orbitant figure of 16 roubles a year, while the gentlemen 
are satisfied with one hat once in five years and one girdle of 
the value of $0.80 once in a decade. To make both ends 


‘A crying injustice was thereby created, an injustice peculiar to Russia 
alone. 

Enclosure is commonly considered the sign of private property. To this rule 
Russia is the sole exception. There the landlords do not care to enclose their 
estates, while the peasants lack the necessary means to do so, having no woods 
in their possession. Whenever the landlord’s estate adjoins the village, the 
peasants’ cattle, being innocent of the knowledge of geodesical distinctions, in- 
variably cross the fatal line. Then, if caught (which is the rule), they are duly 
arrested, and delivered to their owners only after compensation has been paid 
for the damages suffered by the landlords. The courts are overwhelmed with 
processes of this kind just when the farmer is most busy. 


* “The entries quoted are absolutely reliable, since the budgets deal with cer- 
tain concrete peasant households, and not with fictitious averages.” (Cf. Statis- 
tical Reports for the district of Borisoglebsk, gubernia of Tambov, Appendix, pp 
86-87.) 


®t rouble in gold = $0.80. Still there is no gold in circulation in Russia. 
The paper rouble, since the Turkish war of 1877, is worth only 60% of its nomi- 
nal value, i. e. 1.00 paper rouble = $0.50. The purchasing value of 1.00 rouble 
in Russia is, however, equal to that of $1.00 in New York. 
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meet, they have to content themselves with, upon an average, 
about 1% pounds of meat a day, for seven persons, and to do 
without tea, rejoicing over one glass of brandy a day for all 
together. All the sundries expended make up the sum of 
$10.00 a year, or less than 1 cent a day to every grown up 
man or woman. This frugality enables them to add to their 
wealth 7.79 roubles ina year, when the harvest is Io:1 to 
the seed. Should we reduce the yield from to:1 to the 
average 6.5:1 for rye and to 6.8 for oats, as given in the 
Reports for the district of Borisoglebsk, it would cause a 
deficit of 86.61 roubles a year. To cover this deficit, Gabriel 
Trupov used to engage in various occupations besides his 
farming. 

2. The second family is likewise one of the best off, since 
they can even allow themselves the luxury of consuming 1 
pound of tea, and § pounds of sugar yearly. Their farm yields 
them, however, a total income of only 358.80 and the balance, 
660.45, must be provided for from other sources. 

3. Finally, the third family of “ peasant-proprietors ” draws 
a yearly income of 27.80 roubles from farm and house, while 
the entire expenditure amounts to 241.80 roubles a year, or 
20.15 roubles a month for eight persons. Although it causes 
a yearly deficit of 65.20, which must be covered through 
loans, and probably through the sale from time to time of 
their chattels, yet they are taxpayers, and contribute 8.00 
roubles yearly toward the expenses of the state. 

In short, it is manifest that even the most favored classes 
of the Russian peasantry are unable to make a living, how- 
ever moderate, by farming on their lots. The farmer has to 
look for some business outside of his homestead, that he may 
be able to keep body and soul together. Yet here he does 
not appear as a legally free party to the agreement. 

As a compensation for the former slave-owners, the law 
made provisions that secured them an abundant supply of 
labor. The emigration of the former serfs to the districts 
where there is plenty of vacant land is so throttled with red 
tape that it is practically equivalent to prohibition.’ More- 


' Picture the condition ofa farmer of New Jersey who would have to await the 
permission of the Governor of New Jersey, the Secretary of State, and the 
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over in 1866, the emancipation of the state peasants brought 
about the repeal of the old law, which encouraged emigra- 
tion, under certain conditions, through the support of the 
state, and thus allowed a certain amount of freedom of loco- 
motion to the former state peasant. As opposed to this, the 
«Statute of the peasants freed from bond serfdom,” which 
was now to be applied to the emancipated state serf, brought 
with it a new restriction of his personal rights. 

Thus the increase of the peasant population is tied by law 
to the place in which they are born, and the labor market is 
artificially swollen. 

Then again the old fiscal system, which has remained 
down to this very day, became, after the emancipation, the 
instrument for beating down the peasant in the market, as 
vendor both of his labor power, and of his product. 

It would be idle to criticise the Russian financial system 
from the standpoint of justice in taxation. The law of self- 
preservation is the first law of all being. To cover her goo 
million budget, official Russia has got simply to take money 
wherever it can be found. Now where can it be found in 
Russia? The state can tax either the producer, or the con- 
sumer, or both. Where is the producer to be sought for 
purposes of taxation ? Isit inindustry which is being fostered 
by means of bounties and prohibitive tariffs? Is it the noble 
landlord for whom state mortgage banks are established, 
and state ‘lotteries issued, whose so/o notes are discounted 
by the State Bank, etc.? Then there remains none but the 
peasant to pay the taxes. Should on the other hand the 
consumer be taxed, then again it is the peasants, four-fifth of 
the population, who pay the major part of the indirect taxes.’ 


Treasury Department for moving to Minnesota. This is exactly the condition 
of the Russian peasant. 

According to the recent law, more liberal than the original law of 1861, migra- 
tion within the empire is allowed by a special permission in every single case of 
the Ministers of the Interior and of Public Domains, which permission is issued 
upon the presentation of the local governor. 


? The taxes upon liquors, naphtha, and matches are naturally paid mostly by 
the peasants, who are the majority ; and these items alone amount to 62-63% of 
all indirect taxes in the budgets for the years 1891 and 1892. Cf. The Govern- 
ment Messenger, No. 1, 1892. 
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In a word, whether the burden weigh upon producer or 
consumer, it must needs be the Russian peasant to whom 
will fall the lion’s share in paying taxes. And truly the 
peasantry, like the “ burghers,” is designated as a “ taxable 
order,” but the burghers are too few to cut any figure as 
compared with the peasants. 

W hat follows ? 

A great sensation was produced in 1877 by a book on 
Russian taxation by Prof. J. E. Janson, of St. Petersburg 
University.’ On the ground of the Reports of the Commission 
of Inquiry into the Condition of Agriculture in Russia, 1872, and 
of the Proceedings of the Commission on Taxation, he brought to 
light the very startling fact, that the amount of taxes paid 
by the peasant about 1872 considerably exceeded the net 
income of his land. This means that it did not pay for the 
peasant to own land, since he had to cover a part of the taxes 
from his wages, while, by deserting his lot, he would enjoy 
the whole amount of his wages with the exception of a small 
capitation tax. And, indeed, many a peasant would be glad 
to run away from his farm, if he were only permitted to do 
so. But the fulfillment of the peasant’s obligation toward 
the state is secured at the expense of his personal liberty. 
In case of arrears he would get no passport, and no one is 
allowed in Russia to go farther from home than 30 versts 
(about 20 miles) without a passport, under penalty of being 
imprisoned and forwarded home per étape. Should, how- 
ever, the peasant renounce his right of locomotion, then 
public sale of his homestead and personal effects and cor- 
poral punishment inevitably follow arrears in the payment 
of taxes. Moreover, all the members of the community are 
responsible, jointly and severally, for the exact payment 
of the taxes assessed upon the community as a whole. To 
insure punctuality, the time fixed for payment is immediately 
after the harvest, before the peasant has time to consume his 
product. Thus the peasant is compelled to sell much of his 
grain at once. The result is that the prices are kept low 
and Russia is given a chance, notwithstanding the back- 


1 Essay of a statistical investigation into the peasants’ landed property and taxation. 
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wardness of her agriculture, to compete with America in 
the international grain market. 

It may be further regarded as an established rule that the 
burden of taxation is, in Russia, in inverse ratio to the means 
of the taxpayer. It would be absurd to suspect even a 
Russian financial administration of the intention to overtax 
the neediest, while relieving the burdens of the better off. 
Yet this is the necessary result of a financial system that be- 
longs to another historical epoch and has survived the over- 
throw of its economic foundation through a social revolution. 
In reality every male is taxed on the whole at an approxi- 
mately uniform rate. This is the usual system of taxation 
in every primitive state, where land is in abundance, and 
human labor is the main source of wealth. The labor powers 
of men being approximately equal, assessment per capita in- 
sures a rude equity in taxation. But after the reforms of 
1861 and 1866, which added new and sharp distinctions to 
those already in existence among the peasantry, taxation 
per capita became a power that accentuated the social in- 
equalities and hastened, through its extortionate character, 
the ruin of the feeble. 

Indebtedness of landed property is the inclined plane 
usually leading toward expropriation of the small farmer, as 
well as of the aristocratic landlord. In Russia the bulk of 
the peasantry have no right of alienating their lots. Chronic 
indebtedness upon the letter takes, therefore, as its only 
possible form, that of arrears in taxes, which is precisely the 
sore place of the Russian administration. 

Whatever may be the absolute amount of the arrears, the 
point is that they bear upon the peasant’s live stock, which 
is the only valuable part of his movable property, and is 
consequently the first to be taken hold of by the auctioneer. 
Arrears in taxes are, therefore, a constant threat to the very 
existence of the peasant’s farming.’ 


' Let us quote as an example, by way of illustration: The community of 
former serfs of Mr. Balk, village and district Karpovka, ooyezd of Ranenburg 
The arrears amount to 67.90 roubles from each householder. Out of the 
total number of 51 householders there are but 24 who cultivate personally their 
lots. Only 3 among them have 2 horses, the rest must do with one, and 
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The economic development of Russia, however, tends to 
eliminate the disproportion between tax and income. Over- 
taxation has been swallowed up in the increase in the value 
of land.’ Though rise of rent is by no means a blessing for 
the Russian peasant, partly tenant, party agricultural laborer 
as he is, yet the benefit he gains as taxpayer is the possibility 
of disposing of his labor by leasing his lot to anyone will- 
ing to pay the taxes thereof. 

Thus the old question of chronic “arrears” is to-day 
easily settled through public sale of the peasant’s stock. 
Flogging as a measure of financial policy can be dispensed 
with, so far at least as the insolvent debtor is concerned, for, 
in addition to the body of the taxpayer, the land has become 
another security for the payment of the taxes. In a word, 
economic evolution has loosened the legal bonds which for- 
merly chained the Russian peasant to the soil. 

Such was the road paved for the emancipated peasant by 
the law. It is by this condition that his relations to the 


26 (one-half) have no working animals at all. One householder among these 
26 has a cow, the rest have neither horse nor cow. There are likewise only 13 
cows to be distributed among the 24 wealthier householders who personally 
cultivate their farms. Only 1 pig is raised in the village, and 87 sheep, that is 
to say less, upon an average, than 2 sheep to each household. This means that 
the peasants have no meat on their tables, and most of the children no milk. 
Ten “ householders ” (one-fifth of the village) have neither house nor land, they 
lease their lots in order to pay their taxes, and in all probability (seeing the 
coincidence of the figures) they have no cattle either. The yield of rye is to the 
seed as 3:1 and that of oatsas 2:1. (Statistical Repts. Riazan, vol. ii, tables pp. 56- 
61). In 1864 many of peasant chattels in this village were sold for arrears. The 
majority of the peasants go a-begging (/)., App. pp. 286, 287), and certainly are 
very little afraid of public sale. for ou i/ n’y a rien, le roi perd son droit. Neither 
is flogging endowed with any creative power. Yet,inasmuch as the community 
is responsible i# solido for the payment of the taxes, it was the minority who had 
to pay, besides their own arrears, those of the beggars. Seeing the extent of 
their wealth, it is not perhaps too pessimistic to presume that in this year of 1892 
perfect equality reigns in place of the old distinction between majority and 
minority. 


1 The taxes absorbed in 1882, in the southern part of the gubernia of Riazan, 
on an average, 78-91% of the rent, the minimum amounting to 42% in the most 
favored community. (L.c., vol. ii, part I, p. 264, part II, pp. 197, 31, 210, 3). 
What would the American farmer say to such a rate of taxation? 
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landlord were determined. The patriarchal custom of divi- 
sion of the crops between landlord and tenant has now be- 
come almost entirely obselete, and is now to be found only in 
combination with extra payments in money. Obligatory 
labor on the part of the peasant for the benefit of the land- 
lord, though abolished by law, has been upheld until to-day, 
through the economic pressure of the need for land. The 
free tenant is not infrequently compelled to bind himself to 
do a certain amount of work for the landlord. If he fails in 
this, he cannot get the opportunity of renting land. 

The economic tendency of the time, however, is toward 
money economy and “free contract.” As in the matter of 
taxation, the change is brought about by the rise of rent. 

On the one hand, the amount of work done by the tenant 
for the landlord has enormously increased, thereby diminish- 
ing the demand for compulsory labor. 

On the other hand, whenever the rent is to be paid in 
cash, at least one part must be advanced ini the spring, z. e. 
at atime when most of the peasants are short of money. 
Moreover, the extraordinarily heavy rents exacted have 
made the leasing of land a very hazardous business; one bad 
yield is able to upset all the tenant’s calculations, and to 
throw him into insolvency. The circle of tenants who can pay 
their rent in cash has thus been reduced to the “stronger” 
householders. The natural consequence has been increased 
offers of farm labor in exchange for land, on the part ot 
those who could not afford to pay ready money. Abund- 
ant supply of hands has thus made needless any provisions 
in the rental agreements with a view to compulsory labor. 

When work is offered in payment of rent, wages sink very 
often far below the level. At the same time rent is ever on 
the rise. So it finally becomes questionable, whether we 
should class among tenants or among laborers a peasant 
who has to till five desyatinas for the landlord in exchange 
for one desyatina given to himself. Thus the tenant is 
degenerating into a wage laborer. 

The amphibious character of the peasant, farmer and 
laborer at once as he is, proves a very important factor in 
shaping the relations of Russian economic life. 
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A considerable part of the work in agriculture, as well as 
in trade, is in Russia performed by farmers. With them the 
earnings from outside labor are to cover only a part of their 
expenses, which cannot be provided for from farming. It is 
obvious that mere wages must fall below the usual standard 
of life. 

Owing to the circumstances above discussed, the farmer 
is ever in quest of ready money. In his quality of “ peasant 
proprietor” he enjoys “the blessing of credit,’”’ that is to 
say, he is always in debt to the landlord. Certainly, the 
favor is not granted for the sake of pure neighborliness. 
Money is advanced in the fall, or in winter, in return for 
farm work to be performed in the next summer, and sometimes 
in a year ortwo. The noble descendant of Rurik gains the 
benefit of at least fifty per cent. yearly upon an average 
through the reduced rate of hire. 

Low pay for piece work beats down the workingman 
proper, who has to depend entirely upon his employment. 
The wages for day labor may serve as an illustration ;' 


BOARD FURNISHED BY THE EMPLOYER. 


Male. Female. 
Minimum. Maximum. Minimum. Maximum. 
Roubles. Roubles. 


Er ee re 0.18 0.25 0.12 0.15 
ee ae 0.25 0.35 

PCIE, ncnddccnccageemed 0.35 0.70 0.20 0.40 
For digging potatoes, 0.40 0.45 


Furthermore, skilled labor is paid in the rural districts at 
nearly the same rate as farm work. 

The case is perfectly analogous to that of agricultural 
labor. In many of the households in question there are, 
besides the artisan, other male members of the family who 
carry on their farming. In fall and winter, the farmer, who 
is at the same time an artisan, would work for any price. 

A tailor, e. g., traveling about his village, earns in the 
fall from 1.50 to 2.50 roubles a week, while boarding with 
the customer.’ The same is the case in the few capitalistic 
concerns which are running in the rural districts. 


'L. c., App. Ib. 
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In distilleries a farmer can be got to work in winter 
merely for malt-grains, which is used as fodder for his 
cattle. Money wages are naturally oscillating between the 
very modest limits of 5.00 and 9.00 roubles a month, out of 
which the workingman must board at his own expense. In 
sugar factories the wages are between 6 and 8 roubles a 
month in winter i. e., between 75 cents and $1 a week.’ 

It follows from what has been here shown that it is only 
the farmer who can get along with the rates paid in rural 
industry. The peasant who is unable to farm could hardly 
eke out an existence. There are communities in which a 
considerable part of the membership consists of regular 
beggars.” 

Late in the fall the huts are nailed up, and caravans of 
peasants, man, wife, and child, start on a journey “for 
crumbs.” Says the statistician: 

‘‘Everywhere the peasants report a great number of beg- 
gars; generally they are peasants from a strange district. 
It is only in a case of extreme necessity that a man able to 
work would force himself to ask alms in his own village. 
Usually the needy families are supported through loans of 
bread from their neighbors, who divide with them their last 
provisions.” 

Does this not recall the historical picture drawn by 
Vauban, who reported that “one-tenth of the French peas- 
ants are beggars, and the remaining nine-tenths have noth- 
ing to give them ?” 

A movement out of the rural districts, stimulated by these 
conditions, goes on at an ever increasing rate. This rural 
surplus population, nominally counted as peasant proprie- 
tors, are in reality severing the bond that has hitherto linked 
them to the old village. Those who, year after year, spend 


' This is the industry which is protected through prohibitive tariffs and 
export premiums, from foreign competition. 

* As an example may be quoted the village Bratovka, District Naryskinskaya, 
Ooyezd (county) of Ranenburg. 

‘‘A good many go a begging, even if the crops are good. In years of failure 
over half the village takes to begging.” (L.c., p. 283.) 


® Statistical Reports for the Gubernia of Tamébov, vol. iii, p. 277. 
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the summers as farm laborers in the south have already said 
farewell to their own farming. The case of artisans who 
leave the village for the summer season is similar. 

Those who are employed in factories, in St. Petersburg 
and Moscow, in coal mines and in railroad service, may have 
started by spending only their winter leisure in town. But 
imagine the position of the peasant who manages to put 
aside, out of his four roubles a week, from 50 to 70 roubles 
a year tosend home.’ To such a man, the attraction of a 
large capitalistic concern, running winter and summer, is 
one that will hold him captive for years. After a time, 
some of them move their families to the place in which they 
have found employment, and part with the old homestead 
forever. 

There are districts of which one-fifth, and sometimes even 
two-fifths, of the total registered peasant population, are 
employed outside. The transformation of so large a part 
of the settlers into errant laborers has resulted in a radical 
change of the very basis of social life in the village. 

The old Russian village community consisted of a number 
of large families, who possessed the soil in common, but 
cultivated it by households. The Russian peasant house- 
hold, however, was not identical with the family of the 
other classes of the nation. The family of the Russian 
statute law is merely a union of individuals, having their 
individual rights recognized by law, though sometimes not 
without certain limitations in favor of its head. The Rus- 
sian peasant family alone is a perfect communistic common- 
wealth. Moreover, a patriarchal Russian family greatly 
resembled a small community, even in the number of its 
members, being composed of a grandfather with his chil- 
dren and often married grandchildren, all of whom were 
living together and working for their common benefit. 

So long as the occupations of all the members of the family 
were identical, the tie of codperation bound them closely 
together. The income of the family, being due to their col- 
lective labor, constituted their collective property. The 
authority of the “ major” of the household was respected on 


1 Statistical Reports for the gub. of Riazan, vol. ii, part ii, p. 233, 14. 
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the ground of his greater experience, which comes with age, 
as well as of his administrative ability. Whenaltered circum- 
stances forced the family to look for its income to a variety 
of sources, the basis of the ancient household received a fatal 
shock. The carpenter who worked all through the summer 
in some far distant town was no longer an active member of 
the agricultural codperative circle. On the other hand, his 
income being greater than that of his elder brother, who 
was still employed as a farm laborer in the neighborhood, 
the spirit of individualism revolted against the old commun- 
istic rule. The constant despotism of the elder over the 
younger members of the family became unendurable. The 
women, who had to suffer most, were the champions in this 
“struggle for individuality.” The head of the family could 
oppose no moral authority to this spirit of “disregard of 
age,” inasmuch as, with all his agricultural experience, he 
had nothing to say in trade. The dissolution of the com- 
pound family became the evil of the day within the village, 
The division of the patriarchal household into separate 
couples was of the greatest economic consequence, parcella- 
tion of the soil being its necessary result. 

On the other hand, the division of the original household 
necessarily resulted in a decrease of the live stock belonging 
to each family, and consequently in a decrease of its agricul- 
tural efficiency. Lack of land, lack of live stock, and lack of 
labor power, make it a practical impossibility for a peasant 
who has no male workers in his family but himself to carry 
on farming. 

The youngest generation, which consists of husband and 
wife with their little children, have, as a rule, no live stock 
to carry on independent farming with. About one-half have 
been carried off from the village. The rest range among the 
rural proletariat, and number among the weak householders, 
who manage to stand as farmers with but one_ horse. 
“The middlers,” 2. e. the householders of middle age, whose 
families contain half-workers or one adult worker besides 
themselves, form the middle economic group of the village. 

Finally, it is but the minority of old-fashioned compound 
families that have stood their ground as virtual farmers. 
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Thus, economic evolution has demonstrated that the co- 
6peration of three adult male workers is required upon an 
average to constitute a stable peasant household. As the 
progress of individualism will not stop before the survivals 
of the patriarchal compound family, so the lacking labor 
force will have to be supplied by hire. The farmers’ own 
family, supplemented by one or two wage laborers, is the 
developing type of the agricultural codperation, which is 
destined to take the place of the natural family codperation. 

It becomes plain that small peasant agriculture, based on 
the labor of the farmer alone, could stand only as long as 
its basis, the compound codperative family, held together. 
The dissolution of the old peasant family sapped the pro- 
ductive forces of the great majority of the peasantry, and 
contributed largely to the disintegration of the village. No 
less than one-fourth of the householders, nominally counted 
among “peasant proprietors,” are on the way toward ex- 
propriation, or have already practically become expropri- 
ated. The “weak” householders, who cannot stand as 
farmers, find themselves under the necessity of leasing their 
lots in the communal land. 

That lease means practically expropriation of the owner, 
follows from the terms of the agreement, which include the 
payment of the taxes, with from one to three roubles yearly 
per lot extra for the enjoyment of the owner. On the other 
hand, the figures show that only asmall part of the lessors 
are regular farmers, cultivating their lots with their own 
horse and implements, while the majority have abandoned 
farming altogether. 

As to the lessees of the peasant lots, they must be at the 
top of the tenant class, by reason of the terms of the lease. 
The landlord gives the tenant credit for his rent, at least in 
part, till after harvest, and, in case of need, a part of the 
rent is permitted to be paid in labor. The peasant lets his 
lot either in full for the payment of taxes, or in part, by 
reason of lack of money. In either case it must be advanced 
in the fall. It is by no means unusual for the lease to be 
contracted for a term of from six to twelve years, the rent 
for the whole term being payable in advance. 
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This is ‘very often the case with the lots of those who are 
permanently employed outside. It goes without saying 
that rent is advanced only at a considerable reduction of the 
rates. This difference has given rise to speculation in 
peasant land. A hundred shares are leased by a wealthy 
peasant, or merchant, to be re-rented in the spring in small 
lots to the poorer among the lessees. 

The fact that communal land is disposed of by private 
agreement, means the displacement of agrarian communism 
by economic individualism. 

The old peasant common law, which developed naturally 
as the consequence of economic equality, now proves op- 
pressive for the destitute, no less than for the wealthy. 
Given the existing class distinctions within the community, 
there is no good reason why the proletarian, on leaving his 
village, should sacrifice his right of property to the mir, 
instead of alienating it for his own benefit. 

Thus the play of economic interests is dissolving the 
village community into, on the one hand, a landless rural 
proletariat, and, on the other hand, a peasant dourgeotste, to 
whom the title to a large portion of communal land is des- 
tined to be transferred. 

Given the development and actual condition of farm 
labor, the character of agriculture on a large scale is thereby 
fully determined. Farming on the estates of the nobility 
after the:emancipation of the peasants, continued for a time 
as a pursuit of merely natural economy. One part of the 
land was rented to the peasants in consideration of a certain 
amount of work to be done on the other part. Labor was 
also provided for through the grant of easements to the 
peasant communities. The entire area of the estate, whether 
rented or farmed by the owner, was cultivated by the 
peasant’s implements and live stock. This enabled the 
landlord to carry on agriculture upon a large scale without 
any Outlay of capital. 

The rise of rent resulted in the increase of the work to be 
performed by the tenant for the benefit of the landlord. The 
area cultivated by the latter increased, diminishing the part 
of the estate rented to the peasant. Small peasant agricul- 
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ture was being step by step displaced by large farming, and 
that without any additional investment of capital. 

Finally, however, the displacement of the small farmer 
must needs have led to the gradual substitution of money 
for natural economy. As the number of impoverished 
peasants increased in inverse ratio to the tenant class, a time 
arrived when the demand for labor could no more be sup- 
plied by tenants alone, and had to be provided for through 
wage labor. The employer became the creditor of the 
laborer. This necessitated money payments for at least one 
part of the land given in tenure. 

Money economy in its turn could not fail to attract cap- 
ital to agriculture. The small tenant was being superseded 
by the large business man (or merchant, to speak in the 
Russian way), who took large estates in tenure with the 
object of exploiting the land by means of wage labor. We 
thus witness the development of genuine capitalistic farms, 
on which the laborer is permanently employed yearly or 
during the season. 

It would not pay for such peasants to keep a horse. A 
corresponding amount of capital is consequently presup- 
posed to be invested by the large farmer in live stock and 
implements. : 

Yet the nobility, as a class; owed its existence to a condi- 
tion of natural economy. The bonds, which were issued to 
the landlords by the Government in payment for the land 
allotted to the peasantry, were promptly wasted for personal 
enjoyment, for all kinds of risky speculations, and for agicul- 
tural improvements which could not pay from a business 
standpoint. Thus, as soon as the need of capital began to be 
felt in agriculture, the estates of the nobility rapidly flew 
through lease, mortgage, and sale into the hands of the cap- 
italist class. 

The full bearing of this change of hands on the state of 
Russian agriculture will make itself apparent, if we com- 
pare the average yields of crops obtained by the several 
classes of farmers in the gudernia of Voronezh, one of those 
haunted by famine both in 1891 and 1892: 
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| *O > > iT. 
BUSHELS FROM I ACRE, COMPARATIVE SGRCENE 


PRODUCERS :! AGE RATES. _ 
Rye. | Oats. | Wheat. Rye. Oats. Wheat. 


District of Voronezh, on 

peasant farms,..---.-----| 11.7 20.2 98 76 
On large farms (of over 50 

desyatines = 135 acres),--| 15.6 25.5 131 96 
Planted by the nobility, 

= . capitalists, - -- 

In the United States,_-.----- Il.9 

(Average for 1880-1889). 


The Russian peasant grows mainly rye and oats, and the 
yield he gets cannot compare with those of the American 
farmer. The noble landlord is ahead of the American farmer 
in the culture of rye; still this crop is but of minor impor- 
tance in the United States, being grown in small quantities 
for domestic consumption.’ As regards the culture of oats 
and wheat, the Russian nobleman is no dangerous competi- 
torto the American. The case is different with the Russian 
capitalistic farmer. Better management secures him a higher 
income and enables him to outrun the American producer, 
even in the culture of wheat, the principal article of Ameri- 
can export. . 

We observe further that wheat is planted by the capitalist, 
where rye would be the only winter crop raised by a noble- 
man.” The same remark holds good for agricultural im- 
provements in general. This plainly points to the lack of 
money as the only reason which prevents the petty noble- 
man from practicing the same methods as those applied by 
the capitalist, as soon as he takes possession of the same 
estate. 

It is, thus, thanks only to the persistency of backward 
methods in Russian agriculture, that the nobility is able to 


1 Cf. Statistical Reports for the Gubernia of Voronezh, vol. i, District of 
Voronezh, 1884.—For the United States: Report of the Secretary of Agriculture, 


1890, pp. 479-480 et passim. 
* Ibid. 
Average Estate. 
5 Property of the nobility: Wheat grown, 
No wheat grown, 
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maintain its position. As yet the major part of the area of 
private property is cultivated by means of peasant live stock 
and implements. It follows that the existence of the nobili- 
ty as an agricultural class is closely dependent upon the 
continued vegetation of a class of peasants who are farmers 
and laborers at once, or who, to express it more accurately, 
are neither farmers nor laborers. We have seen what is 
the trend of the times with regard to this class of peasantry. 
The former masters will inevitably share the fate of their 
former serts. 

It becomes evident from what has been stated here, that the 
cause of the recent famine in Russia, as well as of those of 
former years, is deeply rooted in her present organization, 
economic, financial, and legal. It is the backwardness of 
Russian agriculture. The surface of the soil has become 
finally exhausted, and the wooden plough of the Russian 
peasant is unable to reach down to the deeper layers where 
the soil is yet virgin. Deep ploughing is impossible with 
only one horse, and that horse fed on straw. As, moreover, 
not only the peasant land, but also the major part of the 
landlords’ fields, is cultivated with the peasants’ stock and 
implements, the crisis of peasant agriculture is at the same 
time the crisis of the Russian landlord farming. The famine 
brought about by one single stroke the dissolution which 
had been slowly going on in the village since 1861. 

The Russian papers have published a multitude of letters 
from their correspondents telling of the loss of some fifty per 
cent. of the horses owned by the peasants. This means the 
complete ruin of the weak households, and the further con- 
centration of the communal land in the hands of the strong, 
who have alone survived as the farming class. The transi- 
tional groups of half farmers, half laborers, by whom the 
major part of the landlords’ estates were formerly culti- 
vated, have sunk through the famine into the proletarian 
class. The laborer having become a proletarian, it is by pro- 
letarian labor that the estates must be tilled, and agriculture 
upon a large scale becomes a regular capitalistic pursuit. 
The nobility, with its estates under mortgage, cannot pos- 
sibly afford the capital needed. The land is destined to be 
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divided between the large capitalists and the small farmer 
homo novus of the village. 

Thus the present famine must be considered as a genuine 
turning point in the economic history of Russia. Family 
coéperation, village community, nobility, and natural econ- 
omy, such was the economic constitution of Russia in the 
past. The Russia of the days that are now tocome will have 
for its basis a peasant bourgeoisie, a rural proletariat, and 
capitalistic agriculture. 

This economic revolution seems to be one of more than 
merely national import. Down to the present day it has 
been the Russian peasant,—either as a small farmer, or as a 
cultivator of the greater part of the landlords’ property,— 
whom the American farmer has met in the international 
market. In this competition the greater economy of labor 
and the cheaper methods of transportation, secured the prize 
to the American producer. From now on the mortgaged 
American farmer will have to stand the competition of the 
Russian capitalist, commanding the cheap labor of the Rus- 
sian village proletarian, who with his fifty kopek a day in 
the summer, is well fitted to underbid the Chinese Coolie. 
It hardly needs a prophet to foretell that the breakdown of 
the Russian peasantry will hasten the decay of small agricul- 
ture in America. 


Isaac A. HOURWICH. 
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The Puritan in Holland, England and America. By Douglas Camp- 
bell. New York. Harper & Brothers, 1892—8vo, two vols., 


Ha 509, 588 pp. 
It is interesting to note that, although great numbers of emi- 
grants have come to the United States from the Continent, the 
feeling that England is our Mother Country, does not seem yet 
to have lost its strength. This indicates the supremacy of the 
r English element in our population, and its continued capacity to 
assimilate other elements. It also points unmistakably to Eng- 
; land as in the truest sense the source of our civilization, what- 
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ever may have been the history of particular institutions among 

us. But just here arises the danger that we shall lose sight of 

the prominent part peoples other than the English have played 

in our national development. Consequently, any writer who shall 

enlarge our view and make us feel that all Europeans are of our 

kin and have contributed to the sum of our institutions performs 
a valuable service. 

Looking at the matter this way, nothing but praise can be found 
for the aim of Mr. Campbell’s volumes. As he states it himself 
in his ample preface, it is “to show the nature of the influences 

which shaped the character of the people of Holland and Eng- 
land when the early settlers of America left their homes, to trace 
the origin of the ideas and institutions which these settlers brought 
with them across the ocean, and to explain the mode in which 
they have worked into our present constitutional system.”* In 
carrying out this aim, Mr. Campbell has described anew the revolt 
of the Netherlands and the career of the English from Caesar’s 
conquest of Britain, with special minuteness for the sixteenth 
century. Of course, a certain amount of rewriting of history, 
particularly of English history, was necessary, to furnish a set- 
ting to his picture satisfactory to Mr. Campbell. To do this, he 
has been obliged to throw light on familiar but hitherto much 
misunderstood events. It might be argued that a man who re- 
gards eminent English historians, such as Samuel R. Gardiner, 
with a degree of pity almost pathetic, would, in restating 
the important facts of England’s career, have been solicitous to 
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examine some of the original documents published at great 
expense for the use of historical students. Curiously enough, Mr. 
Campbell has not found it advisable in the main part of his ~rork 
to go beyond Mr. Froude. From a glance at the footnotes of 
the first fifty pages of the second volume, for example, it appears 
that sixteen authors are referred to, with twenty-four references 
not counting Froude, and with twenty references to Froude 
alone. On the second fifty pages there are altogether seven- 
teen references to authors exclusive of Motley and Froude, 
but twenty-nine to Motley, and twenty-five to Froude. In all 
these pages, so largely based upon Froude and Motley, there is 
only one citation directly from the sources, and this is from the 
works of Francis Bacon. It is clear, then, that Mr. Campbell is an 
interpreter of what others have written, and that his eager mind 
finds the task of bringing out the implications hidden in their 
pages especially agreeable. 

What is most surprising about this whole matter is that he 
shows no familiarity with the Dutch sources. The absence of all 
specimens of the Dutch language in the footnotes has been un- 
derstood by some to suggest that the author has not that acquaint- 
ance with it, which he, above all others, would be expected to covet. 
He intimates in fact that “few persons can read the works of their 
[the Dutch] historians ;’” although in apparent forgetfulness of 
this extenuating circumstance, he is severe with the English 
writers because the history of the Netherland Republic “has 
always been a sealed book to them.’” It is just to add that Mr. 
Campbell. has employed friends in Holland in making investiga- 
tions on scattered points, but this is not a substitute for personal 
knowledge of the sources. 

As Mr. Campbell is, so far as the general narrative in his vol- 
umes is concerned, an interpreter and not an investigator, the 
question arises, are his judgments upon various phases of English 
historical life fair? He is certainly generous to a fault with all 
things Dutch. What does he say about the English on the other 
hand? The Anglo-Saxon invaders of Britain were, he believes, 
“Pagan savages ;”* sothe Danes who came later. But we may 
add with the author, “across this dark and dreary waste we can 
here and there catch glimpses of sunshine, although fitful and 
evanescent ;”* for he may, perhaps, remember that an English- 
man of the period, Winfried by name, had a great career in Ger- 


1 ii, 346. * ii, 353. 3 1,63. 4 i, 281. 
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many and Gaul, as Boniface the missionary bishop, and then fell 
a victim to the heathen fury of the ancient Dutch between Fran- 
ecker and Groningen in 754 or 755. Of the Common Law, first 
the “ system of a race of barbarians,” afterwards “ a jurisprudence 
cumbrous, complicated, and unnatural,” very little, says Mr. 
Campbell, now remains. “Looking at our legal system to- 
day, it can almost be said that everything in it consistent with 
natural justice comes from Rome, and that everything incongru- 
ous, absurd, and unjust is a survival of old English customs and 
English legislation.” When he discusses the Reformation in 
England, he explains how “we see in modern times that some 
savage nations shrivel up morally before our civilization. * * * * 
A rude people will generally copy the vices of their superiors 
in education long before they imitate their virtues. This wasthe 
case with the English when first brought into contact with the 
intellectual movement upon the Continent,” etc. In Elizabeth's 
time such men as Walsingham, Sir Francis Knollys, Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, Sir Philip Sidney and Lord Burghley, “neither represent 
the officials nor the courtiers. Most of the men about them were 
mere parasites fattening on the nation—gamblers, spendthrifts, 
pardon-brokers, monopolists and pirates.”’ Furthermore, Eng- 
land of that day “ bore about the same relation to the Netherlands 
that Russia bears to-day to Western Europe, or that the States of 
Central America bear to Massachusetts. This is a great pivotal 
truth in American and English history, although one which is often 
overlooked.’” One of the lines of proof which Mr. Campbell 
has adopted for this statement he evidently regards with a satis- 
faction that is triumphant. He first tells of the scheme of Sussex 
for the assassination of O’Neil, and of the Rathlin massacre by 
Essex ; then he acknowledges that these men passed for simple 
hearted Christians, Essex being, according to Froude, “one of 
the noblest of living Englishmen.” “So he doubtless was,” says 
Mr. Campbell ; “he was also a religious man, and, as we have 
seen, was deeply grieved over the universal wickedness in Eng- 
land. But these being the best, what shall we think of their 
countrymen at large?”* These passages are quoted to assist the 
reader in forming an estimate of Mr. Campbell’s intelligent, 
sympathetic insight as a historian, and his fairness as an inter- 
preter of English life a few centuries ago; and, consequently, of 
the value of the setting he gives to his attempts to trace the growth 
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of Puritan institutions. Is it uncharitable to suggest that so 
strong an anti-English feeling is an inheritance from a Scotch- 
Irish ancestry, for Mr. Campbell says “ They were un-English in 
their origin, and they came to America * * * * hating 
England, her church and her form of government with the in- 
tensest hatred.”’ He takes pains to allude to this eminently 
Christian feeling in two other passages, but in much the same 
terms. 

The spirit in which Mr. Campbell writes about English history is 
exceedingly important in relation to his main contention, namely, 
that “ we have scarcely a legal or political institution of import- 
ance which is of English origin, and but few which have come to 
us by the way of England.” Now, in proving this ambitious 
thesis, he depends largely upon a vilification of almost all Eng- 
lish institutions, both present and past. From such a Nazareth 
surely no good thing could possibly come! What was the source 
then? Holland—dressed out in borrowed finery of Antwerp, 
Ghent and Bruges. After describing the rich civilization of these 
cities, he would have us think he has been describing the Dutch.’ 
It is thus that he creates a presumption in favor of a Dutch 
origin for many of our institutions; and this presumption, com- 
bined with the wearisome fost hoc propter hoc argument, is his chief 
reliance. 

A few examples of his method of reasoning as to details will 
bring this out clearly. The first is the most important, for upon 
it depends his assertion that the Puritanism that led to New Eng- 
land owed its good features to Dutch influences, its intolerance 
and cruelty to English traits. Mr. Campbell recognizes the fact 
that there was a Puritan movement in England prior to the time 
when emigrants from the Netherlands could have had an appre- 
ciable influence over it. But he says this Puritanism “dwelt 
among the learned, and to a considerable extent among the 
powerful and wealthy ; in the next century it had shifted its abode 
almost entirely to the dwellings of the middle classes and the 
abodes of the poor,”* which change was due, he believes, to the 
Netherland emigrants. It is worth noting that the great majority 
of these new comers were, according to his own statements, from 
the southern Netherlands,‘ and therefore are entirely out of the 
argument, so far as his Dutch interest is concerned; but of this 
later. 


1 ii, 471, 485, 502. ? Chapter I. 3 i, 482 #1, 488, 480. 
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Is there any proof that the Puritan movement changed its 
character through Dutch influence? Certainly Mr. Campbell 
has not furnished any beyond a few statistics of the settlements 
which the Netherland refugees made in England. Why does he 
not convince us by citations from contemporary literature of the 
Puritans or their opponents, which show that the Puritans came 
gradually to feel the Dutch to be their teachers. There is not a 
suggestion of this indispensable evidence in either volume. It is 
absurd to reply that, though Dutch influences practically created 
the later, more popular Puritan movement, the writers of the 
party would never have said anything which would betray this 
influence beyond a possibility of doubt. Either then Mr. Camp- 
bell’s notion of the Dutch influence is largely a figment of his 
imagination, or he is unacquainted with the passages which prove 
it. He gives a few references in one place to show that the men 
of the Commonwealth period felt that Holland was the great vin- 
dicator of religious toleration, but unfortunately the quotations 
do not bear this interpretation ; they speak of Holland merely as 
a land of sects and schisms." But no one ought to quarrel 
with a little inapposite quoting like this, in view of the fact that 
these are among the few glimpses of the original sources which 
Mr. Campbell grants to his readers. 

Doubtless the Reformed churches in the Netherlands did exer- 
cise some influence over the development of Puritanism in Eng- 
land, but had that influence been such as Mr. Campbell maintains, 
itis unlikely that Elizabeth, in writing to the King of Poland, 
April 16, 1591, in behalf of some Netherland refugees in Prussia, 
would have said they were “ not of that classof men who seek to 
overturn the lawful governments, or profess any heretical or im- 
pious error.” Certainly by 1591 Elizabeth’s clergy ought to 
have found out what a volcano these very Flemings and their 
Dutch neighbors were opening under her throne and church. To 
go back to an earlier part of the reign,—Bishop Grindal, who en- 
deavored to help the Netherland refugees in London, failed to 
connect them with the growth of radical Puritanism, for, when, on 
June 11th, 1568, he writes to Bullinger describing the Separatist 
disturbances, he is seemingly unconscious of the influences which 
Mr. Campbell knows to have been supreme.’ This is all the more 


1 ii, 395, 396, note. 
? Zurich Letters, 2nd Series, Parker Collection, p. 321. 
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remarkable, since, in the previous year, Bishop Grindal had sum- 
’ moned several obnoxious Separatists before the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, and had questioned and argued with them thor- 
oughly in the hope of overcoming their stubbornness. In their 
answers' they refer to the Swiss ministers, to the Scotch church, 
to the “ learned—wheresoever they may be,” but neither they nor 
their examiners show the least consciousness that the Netherland- 
ers were ontheirminds. Moreover, Archbishop Parker, in writing 
the Duke of Norfolk about this time in regard to the project of 
giving the Netherlanders a church in Norwich, seems blind to the 
risks involved.* So also Cox, bishop of Ely, when he described in 
a letter to Gualter, February 12th, 1571, the energy of the Separa- 
tists, who “ by the vehemence of their harangues, have so maddened 
the wretched multitude, and driven some of them to that pitch 
of frenzy that they now obstinately refuse to enter our churches, 
either to baptize their children, or to partake of the Lord’s supper, 
or to hear sermons.’* February 3d, 1574, he writes‘ in a similar 
strain. This simply goes to show that English Puritanism of the 
more radical kind had plenty of energy of its own, and that its 
future was by no means dependent on the Dutch. Why Mr. Camp- 
bell might not almost as well have attributed Scotch Puritanism 
to the Dutch also, is surprising. 

Passing now to the New England Puritans—why does Mr. 
Campbell refrain from giving us some passages showing that 
they felt the Dutch to be their guides? Probably because such 
passages are too rare. An examination of the colonial records 
in the early days of Plymouth and Massachusetts Bay shows on 
the part of the settlers a consciousness of the English origin of their 
liberties and their institutions, and an almost utter obliviousness 
of the existence of the Dutch. The Plymouth laws collected in 
1636 into a sort of code have these words:® “That according to 
the [ Jand due privilege of the subject aforesaid, no imposi- 
tion laid or ordinance be made or imposed upon us by ourselves 
[or others at] present or to come, but such as shall be made [or] 
imposed by consent according to the free liberties [of the] State 


? Remains of Abp. Grindal, Parker Society, pp. 203, 204, 207, 208. 
® Correspondence of Abp. Parker, pp. 255, 256. 

3 Zurich Letters, Parker Soc., p. 237. 

* Zurich Letters, Parker Soc., p. 298. 
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and Kingdom of England and no otherwise.” A little further 
on, the same laws declare’ “that also one be chosen to the office 
of Coroner to be executed as near as may be to the laws and prac- 
tice of the Kingdom of England.” 

Such considerations as these may serve to illustrate in what 
condition Mr. Campbell has left the most vital part of his argu- 
ment. As has been intimated, there is no occasion to deny that 
Holland's gallant struggle against Spain did react favorably 
upon energetic Englishmen, nor that the great numbers of 
Netherlanders in eastern England had some influence on their 
neighbors. But no judicious reader will therefore be willing to 
endorse Mr. Campbell’s extravagant statements on this point. 
That progressive views so generally found their home in the 
eastern counties, was not due to a temporary emigration thither 
from the Continent in the sixteenth century, but to the fact that, 
before the colonization of America, and for some time afterward, 
eastern Englishmen felt the stimulus of European civilization 
more directly than western Englishmen. Trade and intercourse 
of various kinds had results here analogous to their effect on the 
eastern Greeks, the Athenians and Corinthians, an effect so strik- 
ing when we compare them to the Arcananians and the men of 
Elis and Messenia. But in talking about emigration, has Mr. 
Campbell considered the risks of the two edged sword? He says 
Amsterdam increased its population in thirty years from 70,000 
to 300,000.” At this rate, who shall say that Holland has not 
owed its civilization, its institutions, everything except its 
language, to exiles from the Spanish Netherlands and from the 
lands of persecution? Certainly not Mr. Campbell. Judging by 
the city of Embden, of which heis so proud, northern Holland was 
not exactly a universal Antwerp in the sixteenth century, for 
wrote Sir R. Clough in a memorial, “the people of the town are 
rude both in word and deede, not meete to intertayne mer- 
chants.”” 

It is of interest briefly to discuss a few points bearing on Mr. 
Campbell’s claim that “we have scarcely a legal or political in- 
stitution which is of English origin, and but few which have come 
to us by the way of England.” Heacknowledges the jury system 
to have been English since the days of the Normans, though he 
forgets that, as we knowit, the jury is an English development as 
late as Edward the Third’s time, its germ alone being Norman. He 
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asserts that the idea of a counsel for defense is of Dutch origin, 
which is interesting, if true, but the pity of it is that Mr. Camp- 
bell takes pains merely to establish priority for this practice in 
Holland, and not to trace the relation of the Dutch custom to 
American procedure. 

Again, he claims, we have derived our township system from 
the Dutch. With this claim there are several difficulties. First, 
judging from his description of the township system, he supposes 
it to be everywhere modelled on that which he finds in New 
York. Second, he does not describe English local government 
in the seventeenth century, and in writing of that of the nine- 
teenth, he does not mention the admirable county councils which 
for several years have changed the face of English local govern- 
ment. But third, in his descriptions of Dutch local government, 
which are brief and unsatisfactory, it is difficult to see any re- 
semblance to the New England town. To one who carefully 
studies the records of Plymouth and Massachusetts Bay it will be 
clear that the township system, gradually developed there, was a 
natural growth under favorable circumstances, showing certain 
relations to the English parish with its vestry meeting, in which 
the rate-payers elected constables, beadles, waywardens, collectors 
of taxes, and overseers of the poor. It must not be forgotten 
that Calvinism, wherever it has had a free hand, has impelled 
communities toward democratic methods of government both in 
church and state. When Mr. Campbell alludes to the Southern 
colonies, which he says “in early days were almost wholly under 
an English influence,” he finds it “very significant” that Locke's 
constitution for the Carolinas did not become a permanent part 
of southern institutions.’ Significant of what? Probably sig- 
nificant of Mr. Campbell’s failure to appreciate the vast differ- 
ence between Locke’s ingenious theories and English practice at 
home and in colonial settlements as well. 

It appears that Mr. Campbell believes the English plan of bor- 
ough representation to have been derived from Holland. 
Though he mentions Simon de Montfort, he thinks he has estab- 
lished priority, which he usually takes to be equivalent to causal 
relation, when he shows that a representative assembly met in 
Holland in 1281 and thus before Edward’s model parliament.’ 
He also forgets to mention the instance of representation at the 
Council of St. Albans in 1213. 
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It is difficult to estimate the value of Mr. Campbell’s efforts to 
trace the origin of particular institutions, because he neglects to 
connect what he assumes to be causes with their assumed results. 
He has been too easily satisfied with attempts to create impres- 
sions as if he were addressing a jury. For'example, he claims 
the New Englanders received the suggestion of a written ballot 
from Holland. To prove this, he shows that the Dutch had the 
written ballot before the Pilgrims lived in Leyden, and that the 
Salem church adopted it after a professional visit from Samuel 
Fuller,a Plymouth doctor. Surely such a line of argument is 
somewhat attenuated, It is evident that peculiar poditical condi- 
tions led the Massachusetts Bay people to change their method 
of voting “by erection of hands,”’ about 1634, to election “by 
papers.” It does not appear on the face of the Records, nor in 
Bradford’s writings, what the earliest method of voting in 
Plymouth was. Mr. Campbell should have informed his readers 
on this point, which constitutes so vital .a link in his chain of 
reasoning. All that he says is that the Pilgrims came over “ full 
of Netherland ideas.” 

Again, Mr. Campbell knows that our method of recording 
deeds and mortgages came from Holland. If it did, he has failed 
to furnish the proofs. He says “in 1636 the Pilgrims of Ply- 
mouth, coming also from Holland, passed a law requiring that 
for the prevention of frauds, all conveyances, including mort- 
gages and leases, should be recorded.* But the earlier records 
of ownership of landed property in Plymouth are such as one 
would jot down in a very modest sort of a diary. These records 
begin probably in 1620. In Massachusetts Bay there seems to 
have been no attempt at registration before April, 1634, when the 
constable and several of the chief men in each plantation were to 
survey the lands and enter the results in a book. 

It is perhaps with a humorous purpose that Mr. Campbell 
alludes to the familiarity with the United Netherlands shown in 
the Federalist, for in paper No. XX, Hamilton, writing of the 
Dutch constitution asks: “What are the characters which prac- 
tice has stamped upon it? Imbecility in the government; discord 
among the provinces; foreign influence and indignities; a pre- 
carious existence in peace, and peculiar calamities in war.” If 
Hamilton felt so, is there any likelihood that the Dutch Republic 
was a much venerated model in our constitutional convention ? 
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Nevertheless, if Mr. Campbell has not done anything else, he 
has aroused some interest in the questions he suggests. This 
thought may console the reader for the many disappointments 
these volumes contain. Henry ELDRIDGE Bourne. 


Bernard of Clairvaux: The Times, the Man and his Work. An 
Historical Study in Eight Lectures by Richard S, Storrs. New 
York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1892—8vo, xiv, 598 pp. 

The difference between a view of a great character, which, while 
not without eloquent touches, is nevertheless from the outside, 
and a sympathetic view which, although not blind to mistakes 
and shortcomings, is full of weight and appreciation, may be seen 
by a comparison of the sounding periods in which Gibbon speaks 
of St. Bernard and the pages of Dr. Storrs’s recent work. “A 
philosophic age,” says Gibbon in his lofty way, “has abolished, 
with too liberal and indiscriminate disdain, the honors of these 
spiritual heroes,” among whom St. Bernard is placed. “The 
meanest of them,” it is added, “are distinguished by some energies 
of the mind; they were at least superior to their votaries and 
disciples,” and so forth. “In speech, in writing, in action, Ber- 
nard stood high above his rivals and contemporaries; his com- 
positions are not devoid of wit and eloquence; and he seems to 
have preserved as much reason and humanity as may be recon- 
ciled with the character of a saint.” With his usual power of 
compression, Gibbon adds: “ By the refusal of all ecclesiastical 
dignities, the abbot of Clairvaux became the oracle of Europe, 
and the founder of one hundred and sixty convents. Princes and 
pontiffs trembled at the freedom of his apostolical censures: 
France, England, and Milan consulted and obeyed his judgment 
in a schism of the church: the debt was repaid by the gratitude 
of Innocent the Second: and his successor, Eugene the Third, 
was the friend and disciple of the holy Bernard.” These points 
in the career and influence of the Monk of Clairvaux are brought 
out fully, and impressively too, in the vivid narratives included 
in the volume from the pen of Dr. Storrs. But there is brought 
before us, besides, in a living portraiture, the inward spirit of the 
man and the forces which inspired, directed, and sustained him 
from the beginning to the end of his course. If the reader will 
turn to Lectures III and VIII in particular, he will recognize the 
justice of the contrast between Gibbon’s external and rather 


supercilious method of treatment, and the character of the work 
before us. 
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The two opening chapters of Dr. Storrs deal with the character 
of the tenth and eleventh centuries. In the IIId. chapter, Ber- 
nard’s “ Personal Characteristics’ are delineated; in the IVth, 
his Monastic life; in the Vth, his traits as a theologian are de- 
scribed; in the VIth, he is depicted in his character as a preacher ; 
in the VIIth, he stands before us as a theologian, especially as he 
appears in the great controversy with Abelard ; in the VIIIth and 
final chapter, the theme is his relation to general European affairs. 
If the chapters are not all of equal merit, none of them are un- 
worthy of the subject. The work is founded on thorough 
researches in the original sources of information, especially in 
St. Bernard’s own writing. Its tone is catholic, and at the same 
time critical and discriminating. Its attractions of style will 
commend it to many readers who have ordinarily little relish for 


writings relating to the middle ages. 
G. P. F. 


The Social Condition of Labor. By E. R. L. Gould, Ph.D. Balti- 
more. The Johns Hopkins University Press, 1893—8vo, 42 pp. 


This is good work. We only wish there were more of it. Dr. 
Gould has had charge of an investigation as to comparative 
wages in America and Europe, undertaken by the Department of 
Labor at the request of Congress. He has collected family budg- 
ets of some 2,800 laborers—three-fourths of them in America 
and the rest in England, France, Germany and Belgium—em- 
ployed in coal mining and the iron and steel industry. He has 
two sets of statistics—one an average of all figures collected, 
the other for the “ normal families,” which constitute a little over 
one-third of the whole number. Taking the latter set of figures 
as being on the whole fairer, we find that the American coal 
miner, for instance, earns on an average $446 against the Europe- 
ans $382; that the American spends 12.5 per cent. for rent, 41.7 
per cent. for food, 17.5 per cent. for clothing, and not to go into 
the details of miscellaneous expenditures—saves 2.6 per cent.; 
while the European spends 12.1 per cent. for rent, 52.5 per cent. 
for food, 13.5 per cent. for clothing, and saves 5.1 percent. We 
might multiply citations indefinitely without exhausting their 
interest; but we must refer our readers to the book itself, select- 
ing only one or two specially noticeable results. One is, that in 
spite of the great difference in actual wages, the percentage saved in 
all industries is not much smaller in Europe than in the United 
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States—7 per cent. in the one case, 10.6 per cent. in the other. 
Still more noticeable is the fact that the percentage saved by 
foreigners in America seems to be higher than that of native 
Americans. The author gives some attention to this fact; but 
he hardly brings out one important consideration which enters 
into it and which bears on these statistics as a whole. The 
American who has the instinct and power of saving money may 
soon cease to be a mere laborer. The comparisons in these 
figures deal with a residual class of native Americans—those 
who have not risen—as compared with a picked class of Euro- 
peans—those who have been able to emigrate. A. T. H. 


Précis Historique, Théorique, et Pratique de Socialisme. Par B. Malon. 
Paris. Félix Alcan, 1892—12mo, xi, 351 pp. 


This treatise is interesting, not so much for the facts it gives 
concerning the social question, as for the side lights it throws on 
the mental attitude of French Socialists asa body. The author is 
editor of the Révue Socialiste, and may be takeu as a representative 
of animportant section of the French socialistic party. The first 
point which we have to notice is the absence of revolutionary 
character. Though the author is a thoroughgoing socialist, he 
puts state action in the foreground, and political revolution in the 
background. The difference in tone between his book and that 
of many of the German socialists is quite noticeable ; we hardly 
know whether to ascribe it to the individual character of the 
author or to the fact the existence of republican institutions in 
France, leading the socialists to hope in more results from acting 
on the government than from acting against it. 

The first fifty pages deal with the history of socialism down to the 
revolution of 1789 ; the next, with the communistic experiments 
of St. Simon, Fourier and Owen; while eighty pages more are 
devoted to the modern socialistic agitators. We cannot help 
noting the lack of sense of proportion, which sees single ex- 
periments or projects rather than large underlying movements. 
There were two men beyond all others who had a tremendous in- 
fluence in creating modern socialism, Rousseau and Hegel. The 
latter is hardly mentioned, the former is not given anything like 
his true place. The last half of the book is devoted to a presen- 
tation of the “collectivism” of to-day. The author puts the 
moral side of the case into the foreground ; holding that immor- 
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tality is a consequence of bad institutions, and that the existence 
of widespread evil, in property and in family life, proves that 
property and marriage, as at present arranged, are bad things. 
He denies that he wishes to abolish marriage—apparently hold- 
ing that if we have love matches, everything else will take care of 
itself. Perhaps this one point may serve as a specimen of the 
book as a whole. It is a kind of reasoning indulged in by 
many would-be social reformers; but we have never seen it more 
consistently carried out than here. The author shows the exist- 
ence of an evil; he singles out one or two among the many pos- 
sible causes ; and proceeds to infer, first, that the removal of these 
causes will remedy the whole evil, and, second, that it is the 
duty of the State to remove them. Whether these be the only causes 
of the trouble, whether their removal would bring evil conse- 
quences in other directions, or whether the State can remove 
them without self-destruction, are things which he scarcely stops 
to consider. It is interesting to see how far, under republican 
institutions, this type of socialist tends to come to the front, as 
distinct from the more practical socialists whom we find in the 
service of a monarchy, or the more revolutionary ones whom we 
find arrayed against it. A. T. H. 


History of the New World Called America. By Edward John 
Payne, Fellow of University College, Oxford. Vol. 1. New 
York, Macmillan & Co., 1892—8vo, xxxi, 605 pp. 

This work is divided into two pretty nearly equal parts. In 
one, the author traces the development of geographical knowledge 
and of the spirit of discovery; in the other, he investigates the 
origin of American primitiveculture. Mr. Payne's studies in this 
field date back at least fifteen years, when he published his “ His- 
tory of European Colonies,” a most interesting and suggestive 
book, which deserves to be better known than it is with us. In 
the treatment of primitive America, Mr. Payne’s work, like Mr. 
John Fiske’s, isa long illustration and enforcement of one illu- 
minating thought. In each case the power of this central thought 
holds the reader to the consideration of antiquarian detail that 
otherwise would be wearisome. Mr. Fiske shows his readers 
that primitive America isa revelation of a part of the long hidden 
past of the race. The Spaniards found here a stage of culture, 
from which the classical and Semitic peoples had long since 
emerged when their detailed history begins. Mr. Payne ap- 
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proaches the matter from another side, and presents this problem. 
Civilization has come out of savagery. In the valleys of the Nile 
and the Euphrates, and along the shores of the Mediterranean, a 
civilization developed whose history for us is the history of the 
world. In Mexico and Peru from a similar savagery there grew 
up during long ages of evolution a peculiar and thoroughly in- 
digenous civilization. Why was the progress of humanity in 
America so much slower, and why did it come to something in 
many respects so different? Why were there there not in America 
an Egypt, a Greece, a Rome; why was not America centuries or 
ages ahead of Europe instead of ages behind in the development 
of knowledge, of thought, and of social order? Why did not 
America discover Europe? A more profound historical inquiry 
can hardly be suggested. In regard to the part of Mr. Payne’s 
volume devoted to this problem, I can merely indicate the ruling 
thought and the line of answer. 

The solution Mr. Payne finds in comparing the opportunities 
in the two worlds of securing an artificial food supply; fora 
varied and elastic range of artificial foods, especially of animal 
foods, is the indispensable condition of a steady and far-reaching 
progress of civilization. Compared with Europe, America had 
fewer vegetable species capable of profitable artificial propaga- 
tion. 

“ There was a still greater inequality in the distribution of the animal species 
available for domestication. Species coming under this description abounded 
in almost every part of the Old World; while America was not only scantily 
provided with them, but, with the single exception of the dog, they were confined 
to limited areas. Besides the dog, America, at the discovery, possessed only 
three such species of any economical importance; the reindeer, confined to the 
extreme north, and the llama and paco, confined to the Andes south of the 
equator.* The greater part of the New World, it thus appears, was devoid of 
animal species capable of conversion into a substantial basis of subsistence. 
Vegetable species capable of conversion into such a basis were not wanting, and 
in every suitable part of America were to some limited extent the subject of cul- 
tivation. But man always prefers animal food when he can procure it. His 
main reliance, therefore, (in America) continued to be the natural supply of 
game and fish ; and he therefore continued in the savage state, wherever and so 
long as this supply remained unexhausted. (Pp. 311-313.) 


* Mr. Payne in a note mentions as the animals of first rate economical im- 
portance: the ox, horse, ass, camel, sheep, goat, and hog. While the genera to 
which these animals belong were represented in America, the American species 
seem to have been incapable of domestication. 
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This citation sets forth Mr. Payne’s line of thought, and, in pur- 
suance of it, he investigates all the conditions of the food supply 
of America, both animal and vegetable, and follows out the vari- 
ous influences thereby exerted upon the life of man. The volume, 
but not this division of his work, is brought to a close with a very 
thorough examination of the religions of Mexico and Peru. Mr. 
Payne has evidently devoted much thought and research to this 
part of his work, and he feels that is in some respects a pioneer 
in attempting to show “by what precise means man emerged 
from savagery and entered upon the path of advancement.” 

In regard to the first part of Mr. Payne’s volume, which deals 
with the history of the discoveries, one cannot help feeling, that ow- 
ing to his interest and absorption in the problem of the origin and 
development of American culture, he has hardly kept abreast of 
the recent critical literature of the period of the Discoveries. In 
consequence, he occasionally treats with respect exploded ideas, 
or is precise where precision is impossible; as for example, when 
he says that neither the Old Mill at Newport nor the inscription 
on the Dighton Writing Rock can be pronounced with certainty 
to be of Norse origin, or when he identifies Wineland with New 
England, and finds the landing place of Leif’s ship to have been at 
the mouth of the Pocasset river! But matters of this kind and 
the instances of somewhat belated views in ethnology, like those 
on the “Turanians,” (pp. 160-161), are of relatively less importance 
in this chapter of Mr. Payne’s work, for it is not so mucha nar- 
rative of facts as a thoughtful review of the forces and the broad 
movement of history in the progress of man’s knowledge of the 
earth. 

The discovery of America, in Mr. Payne’s view, was the cul- 
mination of three historical processes, any one of which would 
have of itself reached that result. These three processes were : 
I. General inquiries into the geographical relation of Western 
Europe to Eastern Asia; II. The gradual extension of north- 
ward explorations from the North and Baltic seas; III. The 
gradual extension of southward explorations from the shores of 
the Mediterranean among the island groups of the Eastern At- 
lantic. All these processes began in classical times, and the sec- 
ond culminated in the Middle Ages, yet without being realized. 
The first process grew out of the discovery of the sphericity of 
the earth; the others were forwarded by physical conditions, 
such as the Arctic current, the Equatorial current, and the trade 
winds. 
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In regard to the work of Prince Henry the Navigator, Mr. 
Payne is led into an injustice through giving a too exclusive im- 
portance to the generalization: “History always rests on an 
economic basis.” Starting with this dictum, he describes the 
origin of the Portuguese slave trade and then continues: “ The 
Negro was soon in demand; and it was to supply this demand 
that the Infant despatched his vessels to the coast of Africa.” 
Again: “It was about 1440 that the love of gain prompted the In- 
fant Henry to send slaving expeditions to the Moorish coast 
between Cape Bojador and the Gambia, and two years later he 
procured from Martin the Fifth a general grant of all the king- 
doms and lordships from Cape Bojador to India inclusive.” 
These sentences imply that the slave trade was the object and 
discovery the accident with Prince Henry’s voyages. The exact 
converse is the fact. Azurara, the invaluable contemporary 
authority on Prince Henry’s work, gives five reasons for the ex- 
plorations directed by him. Briefly stated they are: the purely 
scientific desire to explore the unknown, the desire to develop a 
profitable commerce, the desire to get information as to the 
dimensions of the Moorish power, to learn if far south there 
might not be Christian princes who would join hands with him 
against the Moors, and lastly the desire to spread Christianity. 
Azurara then bethinks himself and gives an astrological reason 
of great weight, which, when stripped of its astrology, comes to 
much the same result as the other five. The slave trade is not 
mentioned. Further, Prince Henry’s first expedition antedated 
the Portuguese negro slave trade twenty-six years. Diogo 
Gomez, a contemporary of Prince Henry’s, in his De Prima /n- 
ventione Guinew, ascribes a purely scientific object to this first ex- 
pedition. He writes: “ Anno uero sequznte 1416 misit Dominus 
Infans Henricus quendam militem generosum nomine Gonzalo 
Velho ultra insulas Canarias per littora maris desiderans scire 
causam tam magni maris currentis,” etc. (Schmeller, Ueber 
Valenti Fernandez Atema,, etc., p. 19). The slave trade began as 
follows according to Azurara: In 1441 Prince Henry sent outa 
small vessel under Antam Gongalvez, a young man, with the sole 
object of procuring hides and fish oil. Gongalvez thought that it 
would be a fine thing to present the Prince with some captives. 
He succeeded in capturing two natives. Then joining forces 
with Nufio Tristam, who appears on the scene, ten more were 
secured. From this time on, buying or capturing slaves was a 
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feature of the African voyages, but there is no evidence that 
slaves and not exploration was the prime object of Prince Henry. 
Finally, in the bull of Nicholas V. granting to Portugal all the 
African discoveries we have a definite contemporary and authentic 
statement of Prince Henry’s objects, which in all probability is 
merely his own statement reproduced. It reads: 


‘“Praeterea cum olim ad ipsius Infantis pervenisset notitiam, quod nunquam, 
vel saltem a memoria hominum non consuevisset per hujusmodi Oceanum mare 
versus Meridionales et Orientales Plagas navigari, illudque nobis Occideus 
adeo foret incognitum, ut nullam de partium illarum gentibus certam notitiam 
haberemus, credens se maxime in hoc Deo praestare obsequium, si ejus opera 
et industria Mare ipsum usque ad Indos qui Christi nomen colere dicuntur, 
navigabile fieret, et illos in Christianorum auxilium adversus Saracenos, et alios 
hujusmodi fidei hostes commovere posset. ‘ , ‘ , . Regia 
tamen semper auctoritate munitus a viginti quinque annis citra exercitum ex 
dictorum Regnorum gentibus, maximis cum laboribus, periculis et expensis, in 
velocissimis navibus, Caravellis nuncupatis, ad perquirendum Mare et Provin- 
cias maratimas versus partes Meridionales et Polum Antharticum annis singulis 
fere mittere non cessavit,” etc., etc. (Bullarum Collectio, pp. 18-19, Lisbon, 1707): 


I have discussed Mr. Payne’s account of Prince Henry’s work 
thus at length to show that we may still revere that solitary 
figure, the true pioneer of modern geographical discovery, who 
did true scientific work from true scientific motives at a time 
when such work from such motives was ample proof of greatness. 

Did space allow, some minor points in Mr. Payne's narrative 
might be discussed, but this notice ought not to close with an 
intimation of dissent. The volume has been a profitable study. 
It is the result not only of reading but of reflection, and is an em- 
inently thoughtful work. It is, further, an exceedingly valuable 
contribution to the philosophy of American history, and one can- 
not but look forward with expectation to its continuation. 


Epwarp G. Bourne. 


Pauperism, a Picture, and the Endowment of Old Age, an Argument. 
By Charles Booth. London and New York, Macmillan & Co., 
1892—8vo, viii, 355 pp. 

This book, as its title implies, consists of two parts. The first 
gives a picture of pauperism in the three unions of Step- 
ney, St. Pancras, and Ashby-de-la-Zouch. The second isa plea 
for the universal pensioning of old people. The two parts are 
in so far connected as the facts in the first supply part of the 
foundation on which the argument of the second is based. 
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And yet the first part is somewhat fragmentary. It does not 
pretead to deal with the whole of England, nor even with any 
considerable part of it. Two of the unions selected for special 
study are metropolitan, and the third covers a rural section of 
Leicestershire. Just why these unions were chosen, does not 
appear. It may be, because it happened to be easy to obtain the 
necessary information regarding them. The inquiries in all three 
cases were made for the author by other persons. 

The picture which is given of pauperism in these unions is, 
however, not the work of an impressionist, but like a Teniers, is 
full of detail. It contains an analysis of the different classes of 
persons relieved, both in the poorhouses and outside, together 
with tables showing the probable causes of pauperism. It also 
contains a very large number of condensed biographies of pau- 
pers, which, taken together, give one a concrete sense of the 
problems that the relief officers have to deal with. Private char- 
ity, especially the charity organization society of Stepney, is also 
included within the frame. 

The general result of this picture is to show that old age, though 
not the principal cause of poverty in the districts covered, is a very 
important one, and additional figures for all England certainly 
show that a very large number of the paupers are old people. 
Estimates of the number of paupers of different ages who were re- 
lieved during twelve months from 1890 to 1891 indicate that, out 
of atotal, indoors and outdoors, of 1,317,104, 343,962 were over 
sixty-five years of age (p. 163). The figures are even more 
surprising, when the ratio of population to paupers is worked 
out. It there appears that, while the paupers of all ages consti- 
tute 4.5 per cent. of the whole population, the paupers over sixty- 
five years of age constitute 25.9 per cent. of the population over 
that age. 

In view of the difficulty of curing this evil by good adminis- 
tration or by private charity, the author advocates some system 
by which old age can be permanently pensioned. 

Several plans for this purpose have been proposed in England. 
1. A purely voluntary system of insurance. 2. A voluntary sys- 
tem aided by employers. 3. A voluntary system aided by the 
state. 4. Compulsory Insurance. 5. Compulsory insurance with 
a bounty from the State. 6. Free pensions defrayed by taxation. 
The latter is the plan which Mr. Booth advocates. It has the merit 
of simplicity. All persons over sixty-five years of age are to 
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receive a pension of 5s.a week, or £13 a year. This entire sum, 
which would necessitate an annual outlay of about £ 17,000,000, 
would have to be raised by taxation. Just what taxes would be 
called upon for this burden, does not appear. Suffice it to say, 
that the aim is not to tax any one class especially, but to raise the 
sum equitably from all classes. 

It is hardly necessary, in a review of this kind, to enter at 
length upon the objections to this plan. The author himself, with 
commendable frankness, enumerates no less than thirteen of them, 
and defends his proposal against each of them in turn. The con- 
clusion of the whole matter is, that it would probably greatly 
reduce the expenses of poor relief, that it would promote, rather 
than check, thrift, and that it would avoid on the one hand the 
inhumanity of indoor relief, and, on the other hand, the improv- 
idence encouraged by outdoor relief. 

“Tt is not in the name of the people,” the author says, “ but to 
the people that I would speak, in advocating the endowment of 
old age, as at once a practical and possible means of giving a 
surer footing to those who now, trying to stand, too often fall 
and sometimes sink altogether. I advocate it as bringing with it 
something of that security necessary to a higher standard of life. 
A security of position which will stimulate rather than weaken 
the play of individuality on which progress and prosperity de- 
pend.” (p. 241). 

In a book which is written expressly to advocate a far- 
reaching measure of this kind, one would expect to find some 
allusion to the most elaborate attempt in modern times to realize 
a similar aim by legislation. Yet the principle of the German 
law of June 22d, 1889, for insurance against incapacity and old 
age, is not discussed at all. The only plan that approaches it is 
that proposed by Mr. Vallance, which is dismissed with compar- 
atively few words. (p.195). One has the feeling, therefore, 
that the discussion of the plan is hardly adequate, and that cer- 
tainly the last word has not been said upon this subject. In fact, 
this part of the book is hardly the most satisfactory part. We 
are inclined to think that, on the whole, the best portion of it is 
the chapter on the enumeration of paupers. 

This chapter shows very clearly how imperfect our knowledge 
of the number of paupers in England is. We have, to be sure, 
elaborate tables published annually by the local government board, 
but these only give the number of paupers in receipt of aid upon 
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certain stated days ofthe year. They do not show the total number 
relieved in the course of the year. They do not, therefore, tell us 
how many persons out of the whole population have been, in the 
course of the whole year, in receipt of aid. Mr. Booth endeavors 
to solve this question by finding acoefficient which, multiplied by 
the number of paupers enumerated on a specific day, will give 
the total number of persons in receipt of aid during the year. 
This coefficient is, of course, not a constant one for all parts of the 
kingdom, or for all classes of paupers. It is one for indoor 
paupers, and another for outdoor paupers. Taking the two classes 
together, however, he estimates that one hundred per cent. should 
be added to the figures of a day to give the figures of a year. 
This result cannot, of course, be accepted as final, but it is certainly 
important as a temporary makeshift, until an improvement shall 
have been made in the methods of keeping the books. 

Very interesting, too, is Mr. Booth’scomment upon the general 
administration of the English poor laws. But it is rather dis- 
couraging to have him say of it: “The present state of things 
satisfies no one. Although over half a century has elapsed, not 
more than one in twenty of our unions have in their hearts accepted, 
or in their administration of relief carried out, the principles of 
1834.” (p. 211). This shows that the paupers are not the only 
problem in the matter of poor-relief. Anyone who has had much 
to do with charity work in our country knows how true it is here, 
that the people who attempt tc help the poor are often in as much 
need of moral strength and of hard-headedness as those persons 
whom they try to aid. 

Mr. Booth’s method taroughout the work is that of a statistician 
who seeks the truth for its own sake. He does not, therefore, 
overstate the facts in order to prop up an argument, nor does he 
allow theoretical prepossessions to blind him to what he has ob- 
served, and the book must be considered a decided help to all who 
are seeking more light on this much vexed question of poor 
relief. H. W. F. 
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University, Cambridge, Mass. Contributing Editors—MaArk W. HARRING- 
TON, Chief of the United States Weather Bureau; A. LAWRENCE ROTCH, 
Proprietor of the Blue Hill Observatory, Massachusetts; Prof. CLEVELAND 
ABE, United States Weather Bureau, Washington, D.C.; Prof. WiLLIAM M. 
Davis, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 8vo. About 46 pages in each 
number. Annual subscription, $3.00 ; single number, 30 cents. 

It is the aim of the editor to make the JouRNAL of value to all who are in- 
terested in the science of meteorology, climatology, and kindred subjects. 


THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 

Edited by Rev. JosepH B. Mayor, assisted by Prof. A. G. Cuurcn, Mr. A. M. 
Cook, and Mr. Czcit SMITH, with the codperation of Professors SEYMouR of 
Yale, Wricut of Harvard, and HALE of Cornell, as an American editorial 
committee. Quarto. Ten numbers a year, of 48 pages each. Subscription 
price, $3.00; single number, 35 cents. 

Devoted to Greek and Latin literature, art, science, philosophy, law, religion, 
etc. An international journal of the highest classical scholarship. Send for 
special circular. 


GINN & CO., Publishers .Boston, New York, Chicago, and London 














YALE UNIVERSITY, 


NEw HAVEN, CONN. 


DEPARTMENTS OF INSTRUCTION. 


The courses of study offered in the University are comprehended in four 
Departments, under the control of the Corporation, each Department being also 
under the administration of a distinct Faculty of instruction. The Departments 
are as follows :— 


THE DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY AND THE ARTS; including 
THE ACADEMICAL DEPARTMENT, 
THE SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, 
THE SCHOOL OF THE FINE ARTS, with a special organization, and 
THE CourRsES FOR GRADUATE INSTRUCTION, under the combined 
Faculty of the Department. 
THE DEPARTMENT OF THEOLOGY ; 
THE DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE; 
THE DEPARTMENT OF LAW. 


GRADUATE INSTRUCTION. 


Graduates of this and other Colleges and Universities, and (in exceptional 
cases, by special permission) other persons of liberal education, who are at least 
eighteen years old, are received as students for longer or shorter periods, with 
or without reference to the attainment of a degree. 


In and after the Academic year beginning with the autumn of 1892, the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy with the courses of the Graduate Department leading 
thereto will be open to candidates without distinction of sex. 


An executive Committee has a general oversight of the students in this De- 
partment. The Committee this year is composed of Professors W. D. WHITNEY, 
H. A. Newton, G. J. Brusu, A. M. WHEELER, G. T. Lapp, and A. T. HADLEy. 
They receive the names of applicants for instruction, and judge and approve the 
courses of study proposed. Information may be obtained from Prof. A. T. Hadley, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn., as to conditions, terms, etc. Students may 
also make special arrangements with any instructor according to their mutual 
convenience. All graduate students not regularly enrolled in any other Depart- 
ment of the University, are required to register their names at the Treasurer’s 
office at the beginning of each year of study. 


The courses are arranged under the following heads: Psychology, Ethics 
and Philosophy; History, Political and Social Science; Oriental Languages 
and Biblical Literature; Classica! Philology ; Modern Languages and Liter- 
ature; Natural and Physical Science; Pure and Applied Mathematics; The 
Fine Arts; Music. 

Instruction is given partly by lectures, partly by recitations and by oral and 
written discussions, parily by directing courses of reading, and partly by work 
in the laboratories and with instruments. There are also various voluntary 
associations, in which instructors and students meet together periodically for 
the reading of papers, oral discussions, etc.; such are, the Classical Philology 
Club, the Mathematical Club, the Political Science Club, the Philosophical Club 
and the Modern Language Club. 


Tne fee for instruction is generally one hundred dollars; but it may be more, 
or less, according to the courses pursued and the amount of instruction received. 
The second term opens Jan. 5th and closes June 28th, 1893. 


For catalogues and prospectus apply to F. B. Dexter, Secretary of Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn. 





YALE UNIVERSITY. 


Courses of Graduate Instruction in History and Political Science, 


Professor G. P. FIsHER: 
General Church History. 
Professor W. H. BREWER: 
Physical Geography in its relation to Political History. 
Professor A. M. WHEELER: 
European History since 1789; English Political and Constitutional 
History ; Early and Medieval History of England. 
Professor W. G. SUMNER: 
Financial and Political History of the United States to 1825 ; Historical 
Development of the Industrial Organization ; Social Science. 
Professor C. H. SMITH: 
American Colonial History; American Political History; American 
Constitutional History. 
Professor G. B. ADAMs: 
Medieval History; European History, 1520-1789; The Age of the 
Renaissance ; Investigation Course in European History. 
Professor H. W. FARNAM: 
Public Finance; History of Labor Organizations. 
Professor A. T. HADLEY: 
Elementary Economics ; Relations between Economics and Law; Eth- 
ics as a Political Science ; Recent Economic Discussion. 
Professor A. T. Hap ey, Dr. J. C. Schwas and Dr. I. FisHer: 
Advanced Economics. 
Dr. J. C. SCHWAB: 
Investigation Course in Economics; United States Public Finance. 
Dr. I. FISHER: 
Mathematics, Economics and History of Insurance; Mathematical 
Theory of Prices. 


Five Fellowships yielding $400 each, and twenty Scholarships yielding $100 
each, have been created by the Corporation out of the income of University 
funds. These fellowships and scholarships are open to graduates of all col- 
leges ; but in the case of the fellowships, preference is given to those who have 
already spent at least one year in graduate study. 

Students have the free use of the Library of the University (including the 
Linonian and Brothers Library), and are admitted to the College Reading Room 
on payment of an annual fee of two dollars. The University Library contains 
over 150,000 volumes, and many thousands of unbound pamphlets. Of current 
periodical publications, including publications of learned societies, the Library 
receives an unusually large number,—the foreign serials alone being not less 
than five hundred. The Linonian and Brothers Library contains 31,000 volumes. 
The whole number of volumes in the several libraries of the University is over 
200,000. 








NOW READY. THIRD EDITION. &vo, $4.50. 


CIVILIZATION AND PROGRESS. 


By JOHN BEATTIE CROZIER. 
Revised and Enlarged, and with New Preface. 
More fully explaining the Nature of the New Organon used in the solution of its problems. 


“The book is worthy of careful study, and is a genuine contribution to sociological science 
. . « The book is a most excellent one.” —Popular Science Monthly. 
“The ability of Mr. Crozier consists in a remarkable clearness of detail vision, singular 


acumen of distinction—the power, so to speak, of seeing through millstones, of being in a manner 
clairvoyant. . . . This accurate and subtle thinker. . . .”"—Academy. 

“This is the most remarkable and important work of the last twenty years. It is not too 
much to say that Mr. Crozier can enter the lists with men like Carlyle, Comte, Herbert Spencer, 
and John Stuart Mill, all of whom he treats sympathetically, and hold his own.”’— 7he Rev. H. 
R. Haweis, M.A. 

“The book of a veryable man. . . . The testimony which we are compelled to give to the 
high ability of this ambitious work is completely impartial. . . . Full of original criticism. . . . 
Great literary faculty. . . . A book far less superficial than Mr. Buckle’s.”—Sfectator. 

*“No one can rise from the perusal of this work without the conviction that its author has 
established a claim to stand high among the most profound and original thinkers of the day. . . . 
He has set himself an ambitious task, and he has very narrowly indeed escaped entire success. 
. . « Will repay perusal and reperusal.”’"—Anow/edge. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 15 EAST 16TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


SHARING THE PROFITS. 


By MARY WHITON CALKINS. 
72 pp. Paper. 25 cents. 








A clear and concise account of the principles, methods, and results of Pro- 
fit-Sharing. This monograph is the result of personal visits to profit-sharing 
firms in Paris, Guise, and Geneva. A list of books and essays on the subject, 
and a translation of the regulations adopted by certain French firms are added. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, Boston, New York, and Chicago. 





~ TOPICS IN ANCIENT HISTORY. 


By Miss C. W. WOOD, 
Professor of Ancient History in Mt. Holyoke Seminary and College. 


Introduction Price, 15 cents. 


The object is to suggest, rather than to limit, topical study. While prim- 
arily designed for the convenience of students at Mt. Holyoke, it will no doubt, 
be found of interest and value by all students and teachers of this subject. The 
references indicate additional lines of thought, and admit of much variety of 
use in teaching and study, giving material help in brief lectures. The philoso- 
phy of history is illustrated by a series of quotations {rom the best literature, 
which occupy alternate pages, facing the treatment of the historical periods to 
which they ‘refer. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, Boston, New York, and Chicago. 








RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


January 1, 1898. 


ABBOTT. Recent Archaeological Explorations in the Valley of the Dela- 
ware River. Being one of a series of Monographs in Philology, Literature and 
Archaeology, issued by the University of Pennsylvania. By CHARLES C. ABBOTT, 
M.D., Curator of the Museum of American Archaeology. 75 cents. 

BENNETT. Xenophon’s Hellenica, Books V.-VII. Edited on the basis 
of the edition of Biichsenschiitz by CHARLES E. BENNETT, Professor of Classical 
Philology in Brown University. Square. 8vo. 240 pages. Cloth. Mailing price 
¢1.50; for introduction, $1.40. Paper, $1.20 and $1.10. Text Edition. 128 
pages. Paper. Mailing price, 45 cents ; for introduction, 40 cents. 

In the College Series of Greek Authors. Important additions have been made 
in this edition to the notes of Biichsenschiitz, especially in the way of material 
from Breitenbach, Kurz, and Grosser. 

BOIELLE. Quatrevingt-Treize. Par Vicror Huco. Adapted for use in 
schools by JAMES BoYELLE, B.A. (Univ. Gall.), Senior French Master in Dulwich 
College, England. Revised for use in American Schools. 12mo. Cloth. 
viii + 216 pages. Mailing price, 70 cents ; for introduction, 60 cents. 

In the /nternational Modern Language Series. 


BULTMANN. Soll und Haben. Novelle von Gustav Freytac. Edited 
and Annotated by IDA W. BULTMANN, Teacher of German in the Free Academy, 
Norwich, Conn. t2mo. Cloth. vi-+ 220 pages. Mailing price, 70 cents ; for 
introduction, 60 cents. 


Gustav Freytag is one of the foremost writers of Germany at the present 
time, and not a few persons would assign to him the very first rank. 


In the /nternational Modern Language Series. 


COOK. Addison’s Criticisms on Paradise Lost. Edited, with introduction 
and notes, by ALBERT S. Cook, Professor of the English Language and 
Literature, in Yale University. 1t2mo. Cloth. xxvi-+ 200 pages. Mailing 
price, $1.10; for introduction, $1.00. 

This text of Addison’s criticisms is believed to be more correct than any other 
published in this century. 

COOK. The Art of Poetry. The Poetical Treatises of Horace, Vida, and 
Boileau, with the translations by Howes, Pitt, and Soame. Edited, with intro- 
duction and notes, by Professor Cook. 12mo. Cloth. 214 pages. Mailing 
price, $1.25 ; for introduction $1.12. 

This volume contains the Latin, Italian, and French originals, with the stand- 
ard English metrical translations. A full index and a topical analysis of the 
three-fold work greatly enhance its value. 

CORSON. A Primer of English Verse. By Professor Hiram Corson 
of Cornell University. t2mo. Cloth. 232 pages. Mailing price, $1.10; for 
introduction, $1.00. 


The leading purpose of the volume is to introduce the reader to the zsthetic 
and organic character of English verse — to cultivate his susceptibility to verse as 
an inseparable part of poetic expression. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS — Continued. 


CYR. The Children’s First Reader. By Miss ELLEN M. Cyr. Square 
1z2mo. Illustrated. vi+ 101 pages. Mailing price, 35 cents; for introduction, 
28 cents. 

Expressly designed to follow “The Children’s Primer,” and covering the work 
of the second half of the first year. 

DUFOUR. A French Grammar. By the Rev. ALPHONSE DuFourR, S.J., 
Professor of the French Language and Literature in Georgetown University ; 
followed by a Manual of Pronunciation, translated from the French work of Rev. 
R. P. Mansion, S.J. 12mo. Cloth. ii+ 165 pages. Mailing price, 70 cents; 
for introduction, 60 cents. 

Especially adapted for schools using the Jesuit system of instruction. 


DUFOUR. A French Reader. By the Rev. ALPHONSE Durour, S.J., Pro- 
fessor of the French Language and Literature in Georgetown University. 12mo. 
Cloth. x + 293 pages. Mailing price, go cents ; for introduction, 80 cents. 


EASTON. The Terrace at Persepolis. By Morton W. Easton, Ph.D., 
Professor of Comparative Philology in the University of Pennsylvania. 25 cents. 
In the series of Monographs in Philology, Literature and Archaeology of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 


EATON. College Requirements in English: Entrance Examinations. By 
Rev. ARTHUR WENTWORTH Earon, B.A., Instructor in English in the Cutler 
School, New York. i2mo. Cloth. 74 pages. Mailing price, 90 cents; to 
teachers, 8o cents. 


FAY HOUSE MONOGRAPH, No. IV. The Personal Character of 
Dante as Revealed in His Writings. By Lucy ALLEN Paron. First published 
by the Dante Society. Reprinted by permission. 8vo. Paper. 44 pages. Mailing 
price, 55 cents; at retail, 50 cents. 


GAY. Business Book-Keeping. By Grorce E Gay, Principal of the High 
School, Malden, Mass. Quarto. Cloth. Printed in red and black, with illustra- 
tions and finely engraved script. Part II.— Single and Double Entry (High 
School Edition). xii + 226 pages. Mailing price, $1.55; for introduction, $1.40. 
Blanks, money, and merchandise are provided. Send for full descriptive circular. 

In a word, it may be described as a concise, teachable manual of the modern 
methods of recording business transactions. 

GINN & COMPANY. Spelling Blank No. 2. 24 pages. Per dozen, 
42 cents. By mail, 50 cents. 


GINN & COMPANY. Writing Books and Tracing Course. These writing 
books solve the problem of acquiring a neat legible hand, and of learning to write 
with ease and rapidity. 


GOODWIN. A Greek Grammar. Revised and enlarged by the author, 
Professor W. W. Goopwin, of Harvard University. t2mo. Half morocco. 
xxxvi + 451 pages. Mailing price, $1.65; for introduction, $1.50. 

The Grammar has been revised throughout and in many parts rewritten ; and 
it is hoped that in many important particulars it will be found still more satisfactory 
than the former editions as a class-room text-book and a work of reference. 
The treatment of the formation of the Verb is in a great part new, and of course 
the improvements contained in the new edition of the Moods and Tenses are 
incorporated here. The arrangement of the Paradigms and Synopses of the 
Verb has been, it is believed, materially improved for practical purposes. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS — Continued. 


GRANDGENT. German and English Sounds. By C. H. GRaNDGENT, 
Director of Modern Language Instruction in the Boston Public Schools. 12mo. 
Cloth. vi+ 42 pages. Mailing price, 55 cents ; for introduction, 50 cents. 

In the /nternational Modern Language Series. 


GREENOUGH. Eutropius’ Historiae Romanae. Edited by Professor 
J. B. GREENOUGH of Harvard University. The first of a series of pamphlets for 
sight reading. Paper. viii +41 pages. Mailing price, 25 cents; for introduction, 
20 cents. 

GRUENER. Dietegen. Novelle von Gottfried Keller. With introduction 
and notes by Gustav GRUENER, Assistant Professor of German in Yale University. 
1z2mo. Cloth. vi+75 pages. Mailing price, 40 cents; for introduction, 35 cents. 

In the /nternational Modern Language Series. 


GUDEMAN. Syllabus on the History of Classical Philology. By Dr. 
ALFRED GUDEMAN, Johns Hopkins University. 8vo. Paper. vi+ 50 pages. 
Mailing price, 55 cents; for introduction, 50 cents. 


Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature. Vol. I. Published 
under the direction of the Modern Language Departments of Harvard University. 
12mo. Paper. 128 pages. Mailing price $1.10; retail price, $1.00. 


Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. (Volume III., 1892.) 8vo. 
Boards. vi+ 203 pages. Price, $1.50. 


JACKSON. An Avesta Grammar in Comparison with Sanskrit. By 
Professor A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON, of Columbia College. Part I :— Phono- 
logy, Inflection, Word-Formation. With an introduction on the Avesta. 8vo. 
Cloth. xlviii + 273 pages. Mailing price, $2.20; for introduction, $2.00. 

Part II. —Syntax, and Part III. — Texts for reading, will soon be issued. 


MacCABE. Hints for Language Lessons and Plans for Grammar Lessons. 
By Dr. J. A. MacCasg, Principal of the Government Normal School, Ottawa, 
Canada. Flexible cloth covers. 12mo. iv + 58 pages. Mailing price, 35 cents ; 
for introduction, 30 cents. 


MAXCY. Shakespeare’s Tragedy of Hamlet. For the use of Colleges, 
High Schools, Academies and Clubs. By CarroL_t Lewis Maxcy, A.B., 
Associate Principal and Instructor in English, Troy (N. Y.) Academy. Square 
16mo. Cloth. 200 pages. Mailing price, 50 cents; for introduction, 45 cents. 


MONTGOMERY. The Beginner’s American History. By D. H. Monr- 
GOMERY, author of the Leading Facts of History Series. i2mo. Cloth. 
Elaborately illustrated with 7 full page engravings and 178 entirely new 
pictures and maps. x + 234 pages. Mailing price, 70 cents; for introduction, 
60 cents. 


This book, which bids fair to be as successful as its predecessors in Mr. 
Montgomery’s History Series, tells the story of the nation in thirty biographies of 
its most characteristic men. It is full of incident and anecdote, nowhere dry, and 
nowhere inaccurate, and in its attractive and beautiful illustration and make-up has 
never failed to interest children into whose hands it has come. 


NEWELL. Outlines of Lessons in Botany. Part II. Flower and Fruit: 
For the use of teachers or mothers studying with their children. By JANE H. 
NEWELL. Illustrated by H. P. Symmes. Square 12mo. Cloth. 393 pages. 
Mailing price, go cents; for introduction, So cents. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS — Continued. 


PARIS. Extraits de la Chanson de Roland, avec une Introduction 
Littéraire, des Observations Grammaticales, des Notes, et un Glossaire Complet. 
Par Gaston Paris, Membre de l'Institut. Revue et Corrigée par |’Auteur. 
1z2mo. Cloth. xxiv + 160 pages. Mailing price, 70 cents. 

In the /nternational Modern Language Series. 

SCHELLING. Ben Jonson’s Timber: or Discoveries; Made upon Men and 
Matter, as they have Flowed out of his Daily Reading, or had their Reflux to his 
Peculiar Notions of the Times. Edited by FrELtx E. SCHELLING, Professor in 
the University of Pennsylvania. 12mo. Cloth. xxxviii +166 pages. Mailing 
price, go cents; for introduction, 80 cents. 

STICKNEY. A Fifth Reader. By the author of Stickney’s Readers. 
12mo. Handsomely bound in half leather. xxvi+ 356 pages. Mailing price, 
70 cents ; for introduction, 60 cents. 

rhis Fifth Reader completes the course which has gained such general 
adoption and so unanimous approval from teachers. 

TARBELL. A Teacher’s Manual of Lessons in Language. For use in 
connection with 7urée/l’s Lessons in Language. By HORACE S. TARBELL, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Providence R.I., and author of Lessons in Language. 12mo. 
Paper. 111 pages. Mailing price, 30 cents; for introduction, 25 cents. 

VAN DAELL. La Cigale chez les Fourmis. Comédie en un acte. Par MM. 
ERNEST LEGouVE et EuGENE LABICHE. With English notes by ALPHONSE N. 
VAN DAELL, Professor of Modern Languages in the Mass. Inst. of Technology. 
1z2mo. Paper. 37 pages. Mailing price, 25 cents; for introduction, 20 cents. 


WHITE. The Beginner’s Greek Book. By JOHN WILLIAMS WHITE, 
Professor of Greek in Harvard University. 12mo. Cloth. xv + 498 pages. 
Mailing price, $1.60; for introduction, $1.50. 

The Beginner’s Greek Book is complete in itself, presenting forms and eiement- 
ary syntax directly-and not by reference to grammars. It consists of carefully 
graded lessons, selections for reading, and full vocabularies, and is designed to 
completely cover the ground of the first year’s work in Greek. 

WHITE anp MORGAN. Anabasis Dictionary. An Illustrated Dictionary 
to Xenophon’s Anaéasis, with groups of words etymologically related. By JOHN 
WILLIAMS WHITE, Professor of Greek, and Morris H. MorRGAN, Assistant 
Professor of Greek and Latin, in Harvard University. 12mo. Cloth. Mailing 
price, $1.35; for introduction, $1.25. Also bound with Goodwin and White’s 
Anabasis. By mail, $1.65; for introduction, $1.50. 

WILLIAMS anp FOSTER. Selections for Memorizing. For Primary, 
Intermediate, and High School Grade. Compiled by L. C. Foster, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Ithaca, N.Y., and SHERMAN WILLIAMS, Superintendent of 
Schools, Glens Falls, N.Y. 1t2mo. Boards. viii+195 pages. Mailing price, 
50 cents; for introduction, 40 cents. Bound in cloth, 60 and 50 cents. 

WILTSE. The Place of the Story in Early Education, and Other Essays. 
By Sara E. WIxtsk, author of Aindergarten Stories and Morning Talks, etc. 
12mo. Cloth. viii +132 pages. Mailing price, 60 cents; to teachers, 50 cents. 

A series of Essays which will prove of great utility to primary teachers. 


CINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON: 7-13 Tremont Place. CHICAGO: 315-321 Wabash Avenue. 
NEW YORK: 70 Fifth Avenue. LONDON: 37 Bedford Street, Strand. 
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THE YALE REVIEW 


A ‘QUARTERLY chia ane oF uasroRY ann Pours: scum 
ee “t ae Tas Yim hase iianes vy ths ‘Yale ‘Pebtakingompany.” 
| i“ It ‘is edited by Professors: Gzonen P, Faun, Geoncr By Apams, 
Elance W: Fannam, Anrnon T. Havuzy, and'Dr, Joun ©, Sonwas. 

: Committed to no party and-to no.eehool, but'only to the.advance- 
© ment of sound learning, it. aims ‘to Present the" results RNS ' 
__-scientific and scholarly investigations in history and political seience. 
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‘lt is published by Mosers, Gurm & Company, 7-13 Tremont Place, 
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